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here every farm is the 

home of an automobile 
you have a prosperous com- 
munity. 

And in such communities the 
name Overland has come to 
mean a very definite thing— 
ruling sensible automobile value. 

To make this definite mean- 
ing of the Overland name ever 
more clearly apparent has be- 
come our greatest obligation. 

This season the Model 90 
Overland Thrift Car, true to 
Overland tradition, fulfills this 
obligation. 


It stands today, on its name 
and record, the ruling sensible 
automobile value of the hour. 


This is the judgment of over 
one hundred thousand _pur- 
chasers of this one model. 


It will be your judgment 
if you sift all the facts for the 
final truth. 


If you intend purchasing a 
car this season see the Over- 
land dealer now—the demand 
will probably exceed the possi- 
ble supply for some time to 
come. 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
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FARMING DEPRESSION IN ENGLAND FOLLOWING 
THE NAPOLEONIC WAR 


IE Napoleonic war of one hun- 


T 


ired years ago bore much the 
Si relation to the world of that 
day as the Great War bears to the 
world of today. All the leading na- 
tions of Europe were involved di- 
rectly. and the United States was 


indirectly drawn in. England prose- 
( i the struggle with great vigor. 

national debt was increased 
from about one billion to four billion 


dollars This may not seem large 
today. but in those days, when Eng- 
lands population was only fourteen 
million, the national debt growing 
out of war was appalling. Every man 


who could be spared became a sol- 
dier or sailor. There was the same 
sudden rise in prices. Farm prod- 
ucts practically doubled the pre-war 
average 

The 
ended in 


Napoleonic war was really 
1813, when Napoleon lost 
the battle of Leipsic. He managed 
to stage a “come-back,” which ended 
with the battle of Waterloo, in June 
of 1815, but the keen financial minds 
of that time regarded the battle of 
ic as probably decisive, just as 
the withdrawal of Bulgaria in Sep- 
tember of 1918 told the story to the 
financiers and speculators of today. 


” 


eir 





The Napoleonic war was more 
drawn out than the Great War, but 
the really critical period was con- 
centrated in the four years from 1810 
to 1813, inclusive. For purposes of 
comparison we figure that 1810 cor- 
responded roughly to 1915, 1811 to 


1812 to 1917, 1813 to 1918, ete. 


With this as a basis we have charted 
wheat prices for both wars. Previ- 
ous to the Napoleonic war, wheat in 


England averaged $1.75 per bushel. 


During the war it climbed at times 
to as much as $4 or even $5 per 
bushel, the highest average for an entire year being 
$3.86 in 1812. Chart I gives the percentage prices 


were year by year of the pre-war average. 
Che crop harvested in the fall of 1813 was excep- 


+ } 
10r 





parent that the war was really over. Down went — <3 
prices, and whereas during the war prices had aver- i 2am 
aged almost double the pre-war level, during 1814, aa a 
1815 and 1816 they averaged a bare third more than +255 
the pre-war average. Such a price would have been +450. 
fine with pre-war expenses, but, unfortunately, there = agg 
were tremendous taxes to pay as well as higher a os 
rents, high interest charges, and expensive ma- Saas. 
chinery. 225 __ 
Concerning the situation in 1814 and 1815, an a on 
English student of that period says: “As com- ar ose 
pared with 1812, the actual receipts of farmers di- aaa s 
minished by one hundred million pounds ($486,- }—_ 200. 
000,000), and the value of the farming stock was - —195- 
reduced by nearly one-half. The evidence of wide- — ro 
spread distress is ample.” —_—-, s 
As to taxes which grew out of the war, and — 175. 
Which necessarily continued for some time after- p——170 
ward, this same writer says: ithe = 
The poor-rate had quadrupled; the county rate a 155 
had risen seven-feld; the permissi-e charge of 6d eee 
in the pound for the road material of highways had -— 145 
been of late years habitually levied. A very large a 
Proportion of this public burden was borne by ag- : oy 
ricuiturists. Upon the landed interests fell more a = 
than half the new property tax, the greater part of ' a EE. 
the county, poor and highway rates, the war duties }-—___—_ 115 
on hops and malting barley, the tax on agricultural = —; 
horses, and an exceptional share of the tax on ca. =. —- 
r, which swelled the cost of every kind of a 
ess gear.” In some sections these taxes totaled = = 
to $6 an acre in 1815. — ns 


Unfortunately for English farmers, war prices 
had continued long enough to nearly double rents 
and land values, and not only this, but many farm- 
They had be- 
gun to dress better and to consider educating some 


ers had developed expensive habits. 
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Price of wheat in England du 


ring and after the Napoleonic war expressed in percentages of pre-war average. 
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Solid line price of wheat in U.S. during and after the 
great war expressed in percentages of pre-war average. 


Dotted line corn price on same basis. 











for town life. Sédme 

money to build fire, new 
To quote from a pamphlet 
1819 by people who 
opposed to the farmers: 

“The farnrer assumé@s the 
manners and demands the equipage 
of a gentleman table like 
his landlord, and is as choice in his 
wines, his horses and his furniture.” 

To quote another writer: 

The whole fabric rested on the 
continuance of the war prices. When 
these began to fail, the crash came 
Profits were reduced by a half; bur- 
dens remained the same. Land- 
lords could not meet their liabilities. 
unless their rents were maintained: 
without reductions of rent, the bank- 
ruptcy of their tenants seemed in- 
evitable. 

“In the period of 1814-16 the agri- 
cultural industry passed suddenly 
from prosperity to extreme depres- 
sion. At first farmers met their en- 
gagements out of capital. When that 
was exhausted, their only recourse 
was to sell their corn as soon as it 
threshed, or their stock, for 
what it would fetch. The great quan- 
tity of grain thus thrown on the mar- 
ket in a limited time lowered prices 
for producers, and the subsequent 
advance, which benefited only the 
dealers, suggested to landlords that 
no reductions of rent were necessary. 
Farms were thrown up; notices to 
quit poured in; numbers of tenants 
absconded. Large tracts of land were 


of their ehildren 
borrowed 
houses 

issued in were 


now 


keeps a 


was 


untenanted and often uncultivated. 
In 1815 three thousand acres in a 
small district of Huntingdonshire 


were abandoned, and nineteen farms 
in the Isle of Ely were without ten- 
ants. Bankers pressed for their ad- 
vances, landlords for rents, tithe- 


owners for their tithes, tax-collectors for their taxes, 


tradesmen 
tions, 


sheriffs’ 


executions, 
ments for debt multiplied. 
officers. 


their bills. Insolvencies, composi- 
seizures, arrests and imprison- 
Farm houses were full of 
Many large farmers lost every- 


thing and became applicants for pauper allowances.” 
Wheat prices were temporarily high in 1817 and 
1818, but this was due chiefly to very short crops, 


and the depression continued as bad as ever. 


The 


small farmers or yeomen who owned their own land 


were probably hurt worst of all. 
sold their farms and 
hands or farm laborers. 


them 


Vast numbers of 
either became factory 
The men who bought land 


in this time of great depression were largely those 
who had made great fortunes out of war industries, 
and who desired to buifd up large landed estates for 


the sake of social prestige. 


Concerning the fate of 


the yeomen, another English writer states: 

“The small farmer who succumbed in the strug- 
gle was all the more to be pitied because the labor- 
ing class in which he had been merged was enter- 
ing on a terrible period of privation and degrada- 


tion.” 


The farmer was not the only one who suffered 


when the war ended. 
an inflated basis. 


Manufacturing was also on 
The contraction, while it less- 


ened the profits, did not ruin the factory owners. 


lc did, however, 


throw thousands of laboring men 


out of work, and the demand for food from the cities 


was lessened. 


At first the grain growers were worst hit, and 
the live stock producers were not so seriously hurt. 


But by 1822 live stock was also down. 
and sheep were down to $4 a hundred. 


Fat cattle 
Bacon sold 


for four cents a pound, which would mean that live 


hogs were considerably under three cents. 


Matters 


improved temporarily in 1825, but real prosperity for 
farmers did not begin again until 1837. 

Farming in the corn belt of the United Siates 
in 1918 is not strictly comparable to that in Erg- 
land in 1813. 
similarity. 


It must Be 


But there are a number of points of 
(Continued on page 250) 
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The Raid on Prices 
NUMBER of reasons are given for the severe 


A 











drop in grain prices last week. It is said that 
Great Britain has canceled large orders for meats 
and grains which were to have been delivered dur- 
ing January, and that instead of sending her ships 
here s las sent them to South America and Aus- 
tral for foodstuffs; that over one million bushels 
of co are now en route to the United States and 
England from the Argen : tha ; Britain 
has wi awn from all agreements with the Uni 
ted States as to the 1919 wheat crop, ete. The mar- 
ket pre is full of these reports, and also of a lo 
of ur firmed rumors, all calculated to have a de 
pressing influence on prices of grains and other 
food ffs, as well as cotton Probably 1e of the 
most depressing influences is the rumor that the 
committee which is working out the plan for the 
marketing of the 1919 wheat crop will recommend 


the guar- 


his scheme 


a scheme for a wide open market, making 


anteed price good by indirection. Under t 
the farmer would sell his wheat at the market price, 


whatever that might be. If the price should be less 
than that fixed by the government, and it would 
certainly be very much less, the seller would be 
given a certificate or claim warrant equal to the 


cifference between the cash price received and the 
price guaranteed, and he would present claim 
warrant to some government agency and wait with 
patience for payment The actual details 
scheme have not been made public, but that is the 


this 
of this 


essence oft it 


It is not hard to see what this sort of a scheme 
would do to the prices of all farm products. Very 
likely there will be a large world wheat crop this 
and there will be shipping enough to move it 
easily. Consequently, on a wide open market there 
will be no difficulty in pounding down the price of 
wheat, especially when the government may be en- 
gaged in the business of not only buying the actual 


year, 


grain, but of playing the market and selling short 
when they want to make a raid on prices. As the 
price of wheat is pounded down, the price of corn 
and other grains will go down with it, and the 
prices of live stock as well lt is a great scheme, 
all right. and if it can be put thru it will do the 
business for a time at least. And the various food 
controliers and big business interests propose to 
work it if they can. That is what they are for—to 
make food cheap 

Just how much farther a successful attack on 
the prices of coarse grains can be maintained re- 
mains to be seen. We had a short corn crop las 
year horter than any year since 1913 In much 
of the te tory south of central lowa not enough 
corn was grown to feed the stock. Farmers in that 
district have been shipp in corn at a cost of $1.35 
to $1.70 1 bushe o carry them thru the winté 
and spring, and ey paid these prices for corn to 
feed o hogs because of the assurances they re 
ceived from the Food Administration last vear. We 
suspect that there is not as much surplus corn in 
the good-crop sections as some people have been 
thinking, and that ere is therefore a good chance 





tl rn prices may rebound to a point which some 
! lealers e not looking for At any ra 
level-headed farmers who have surplus corn in th 
cribs are t likely to get in a panic to sell very 
soon at present prices. It is just as well not to take 
ull the bearish rumors at th face value. Many of 
them are manufactured for the express purpose of 
beating down prices and getting the grain out of 
the farmers’ hands and into the hands of men who 
will hold it for higher prices 
Under normal conditions farmers would take 
f edicine just as they hgve done in the past, 


| 
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and 
pow 


just as they must in the future until they learn 
to play the game and protect themselves. But 
under present conditions they have cause for griev- 
ous complaint. They have maintained production 


during the past year under most trying conditions 
and with much hard labor. They worked long 
hours, and their wives and children took the places 
of men in the fields. From every side they were 


besought to produce food and save the world. They 
most solemn manner that there 
at fair for everything 
they could produce. They were assured that even 
if peace should come, years would be required to 
catch up in the production of foodstuffs. Now they 

finding that while effort being made 
to maintain wages for other workers, and while 
they must continue to pay war prices for what they 
have to buy, every weapon which can be called into 
play is being used to batter down prices of farm 
products. without any regard whatever to the cost 
of production. 

The farmer has not at any time expected that 
war prices for grains and meats could be maintained 
indefinitely. He has expected that these prices 
would gradually drop with the prices of everything 
until normal conditions are once more estab- 
lished But in his innocence he had hoped to be 
treated fairly, and that governments and people 
would willing to pay for his wares something 
near the cost of production Perhaps he did not 
have very good ground for this hope, but it is rather 
a shock to experience the “strong-arm” methods 
which are now being brought into play against him. 


were assured in the 


would be a demand prices 


are is 


every 


else 


be 


~ ~ aa 


A Puzzling Situation 
A§ WE have pointed out from time to time, those 


workers commonly known as the laboring 


no reduction 





people are 1S g that there shall be 

in wages Gompers has given notice to the 
country that the American Federation of Labor will 
not permit any reduction, if he can help it. In this 
the laboring people seem to have support of 
both the government and the large employers. For 
example, it is estimated that the increase in wages 
of railroad workmen will amount to about $1,000,- 


increase is not by any means confined 
As a matter of fact, 
departments at least, have 
skilled em- 


000,000. The 


to the skilled workmen wages 


illed, in 


higher than 





of the unsk some 
put 
ployes 
Both freight and passenger rates have been ad- 
vanced ve notwithstanding the in- 
creased receipts resulting from these advances, the 
railroads ‘fered a net loss in 1918 of about $200,- 
600,000, and it estimated that at the rate they 
are going their loss will be considerably greater in 
he year 1919 This sounds reasonable In 1918 
there was a very large increase in traffic of all 
kinds. Very likely it will be less in 1919, and, there- 
fore, the earning power of the roads will be less. In 
the meantime, the four brotherhoods of railroad 
workmen are demanding a stiil further increase in 
wages, and it is reported that the Wage Board has 
given its endorsement to such an increase. Already 
there is talk of making another advance in freight 





been the wages of the 


ry much, but 
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rates, in the effort to get the railroads out of the 
hole which government operation has put them in. 
We are wondering, if freight rates are again in- 
creased, whether this will mean a still further in- 


crease in wages. 
A special correspondent of one of the great New 


York papers has been visiting the steel! district 
around Pittsburgh. He reports that “there is a 
unanimity of cpinion among iron and steel pro- 
ducers that no general reduction in wages should 
be attempted either now or in the near future, de- 
spite the fact that daily earnings of the men are 
from two to two and a half times what they were 
before the war. He goes on to say that steel mak- 








ers propose to meet this situation by demanding 
great efric cy on the part of their workers, and 
by keeping their output well within the demand 
At the prese! n s said that the milis are run- 
ning only 75 pe e f their capacity, and some 
we rmed er v rat the opera ms are as 
low as 60 per cent of the canacity In other words, 
t s lment! Do to prevent any over-supply of 
steel by the very simple process of reducing thei 
output 

In the meantime, there is widespread demand for 
redu yn prices of foodstuffs of all kinds As the 
Washington correspondent of one of the great dail- 
ies puts it. “There is a storm brewing against high 
prices.” A resolution has been introduced he 
house of representatives, calling upon the Food 
Administration for the economic reasons which 
warrant the continuing of reements that fix the 
prices of foodstuffs.” This correspondent says fur- 
ther that there is a great complaint against what 


they call the high prices for hogs, and the attorney- 


general has been asked to take steps to stop any 
further fixing of hog prices, which, to quote, “at 
17%. cents per pound are pronounced 50 per cent 
bigher than normal.” Even a Chicago paper which 





gives a great deal of attention to the markets refs 
to present hog prices as “fictitious.” 

It is astonishing that people in the cities « 
not understand that the farmer is subject to exac 
the same laws of production that govern all 
business enterprises. Hogs and corn and other far: 
products seem high in price as compared with 
prices which prevailed a few years ago, but th: 
prices are not high as compared with the cost 
production 

For example, the hogs which sold on the Chic 
market last October should have sold for $18 
per cwt. to have given the farmer the average pr 
he has received during the past ten years, measur 
in cost of production. They actually sold at 
average of $17.55, or $1.82 below the cost of p: 


oth 


duction price. Had they brought the price which th: 


Food Administration promised a year earlier tt 
it would try to make them bring, they would ha 
sold for $21.04 per cwt. In November, hogs on 
Chicago market should have sold for an avera 
of $17.23, to give the farmer his average price f 
ten years, measured by the cost of production. a 
actually sold for $17.70, and, therefore, gave t! 
farmer 47 cents per cwt. above this average te 
year cost of production price. But had they so 
at the price which the Food Administration pro 
ised to try to make them bring, they would hay 
brought $18.22. In December the production cost 
hogs was $16.26, the actual price $17.55. Therefor 
the farmer again got more than his ten-year ave 
age price, measured in cost of production. But tl 
price the Food Administration promised to try 
make them bring was $18.21. If we take the averag 
price of these three months, we find it to be $17.4 
measured in production cost. The actual price 
ceived was $17.60. The farmer, therefore 
15 cents per cwt. more than the average price 
had received during the past ten years, measured 
cost of production. The price held out to the farm 
by the Food Administration was $19.16, which 
did not get. It will be seen, therefore, that prese 
prices of hogs are not at all “fictitious,” but sim; 
average prices, when the cost of production is co 
sidered. 

Those who insist that hog prices are too high, 
“fictitious,’ base their argument upon the ere 
supply of hogs. It is our opinion that this 


} 
) 





surplus of pork will disappear very rapidly fr 
now on; but it is quite true that there has beer 


surplus during the past three months. But wh 
produced this surplus? Why did farmers raise mor 
hogs than they had been raising? For two reason 
One the frantic appeals from every side, to increas 
production and save a starving world; and the oth 
the promise of the Food Administration that so 

2s it could do so it would make the hogs market« 
this fall and winter sell for a price equivalent 

thirteen times the price of a bushel of the corn f 
into them. The farmer acted in good faith. Her 
sponded to the appeals to increase production. H 
assumed that the people who proclaimed the ter 
rible shortage of food knew what they were talkin 
about 
tration would make good its promise on behalf 
the government. 


any knowledge at all of the matter speak of t! 
hog prices which have prevailed as being either t 


As a matter of common honesty 
therefore, how can the people who claim to have 


e 


got just 


He assumed further that the Food Adminis 


2 


) 


bigh or fictitious; and how can any man who wants 


to be fair ask any further reduction in these prices? 
It is but a few months since the farmer was pr 
claimed as the man who must save the world 
was urged on every side to increased production 
food products. Hundreds of men and women 
employed by the government to travel over 
country and talk to the farmers and show them 
Now from every side comes 


h, 


to produce more. 


clamor for lower prices for foodstuffs. Now 
farmer is denounced as a profiteer 

It will be interesting to watch what happ 
during the next year. Suppose wages in the ind 
tries are maintained at present levels; and sup! 
the effort to put down prices of farm products 
ceeds; and suppose because of high wages at 
sagacious regulation of production, prices of 
things the farmer buys are kept high? What w 
the result? Will not the high prices paid for | 
in the cities continue to pull the young men fr 
the farms; and will not this movement toward 
cities be intensified by the reduced income f 
farming: and will not the farmers be compelle 
reduce their production simply because they ca! 
get help at a price which they can afford to 
and because their own sons and daughters 
greater rewards for their labor in the cities tha 
the farm? And if this happens, will not the pe 
in the cities be obliged to pay higher and his! 
prices for foodstuffs within a year or two, Oo! 
hungry? 

The people of the United States are suppos 
be the most intelligent people in the world: but 
recklessness with which they are rushing tow 
an economic crisia, and their apparently utter 
ability to profit by the experience of other nati 

} v 


hist 


is one of the most astounding things in all 
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The Soldier and the Land 


EN we were a student in college—it seems a 


long time ago—we got more out of the study 


ithematics than out of anything else, not so 
because of the mathematics we learned, but 
se there for the first time we discovered the 
ty of being able to present a good reason for 
statement made. The class was taught by 
Stanton, beloved of Ames students from 
to this. As the boys and girls would be 

into class, he would entrench himself be- 
iis desk, wrap his legs securely around his 
smooth out of his face all traces of human 
n, turn on the cold, clear light of a piercing 
ok unemotionally over the class, and call his 
victim to demonstrate a problem in algebra 
metry. When the chosen one got to a place in 


ssor 


lay 


emonstration which called for a definite con- 


n, and announced it, Professor Stanton would 
one word, “Why?’ Whereupon the Student 


| try to explain why he had reached that con- 
yn. In the course of the explanation very likely 
uuld make some other definite statement, and 


he 


ow 


would be interrupted by that fateful 
Not another word, not a smile of encour- 
nt nor a frown of discouragement, simply that 


word projected across the room, carrying with 


hallenge and a demand to be shown. If the 
student succeeded in explaining satis- 
ily, he was rewarded by a smile that illumined 
issroom. If he failed, he went to his seat 
a mental resolve that he would never fail 
and what was most valuable of all, there had 
mpressed upon him in a thoroly practical way 


need of basing his argument upon a sound pre- 
which he had thought thru, and consequently 


repared to maintain. 

t a splendid thing it would be for the country 
Vashington we had some wise and kindly ex- 
efore whom the various government officials 
come with their solutions for this and that 
m, and with their ambitious projects for 


ng the country, and present them to him and be 
ed to explain satisfactorily the why before 


1g a campaign to put their plans into effect. 
example, we would like to sit by and hear 


lurley explain to such a man the why of his 


Is for a government merchant marine. We 
even he would modify many of his sayings 
ings by the time he had gotten thru with the 
tions which would be demanded of him. 
we would like to be there when Secretary 
Interior Lane might be called in to explain 
posal to put the soldiers back on the land 

ld be well worth listening to. Since our 
s on this subject in one cf our November 
Secretary Lane’s report has been submitted 

ss, printed and distributed. It is an inter- 
idy 
ints congress to appropriate $100,000,000 
with, to reclaim a lot of the arid, swamp, 
lands of the country, and settle upon 
se soldiers who have an ambition to farm. 
s with the statement: “The lands of this 
hall not lie unused.” Here we can imagine 
irtial representative of the people interject- 


ver 





first “Why?” and we can picture in our 
cretary Lane's efforts to answer this simple 

Is there any good reason why we have 
lands in this country, except that so far it 


paid to farm them? Is there any good 
hy these unused lands should be farmed 
vill pay to farm them? Is there any good 


vhy the exhaustion of the fertility of our 
lands should be stimulated, until there 
eed for what they will produce, and until 
f farm products reach a point that will give 
r fair pay for producing them? Can any- 
fully that it would be wise to bring 
» cultivation in the near future? We sus- 
Secretary Lane would have 2 good deal 
in explaining his very first statement. 
tary Lane goes on to say that this country 
rt a population of three or four times 
h we now have, “if the people will give 
desire to congregate in industrial cen- 
recognizes the pull of the city, which 
is due to “lack of society in the country, 
between farm homes, the 
stoffice and the newspaper, the assumed 
tatus of the city man, the desire for better 


is 


say 


nce remoteness 


r( 
} 


ilities for the children,” ete. So he pro- 
overcome this difficulty in his new farm 
ts by creating farm villages, much after 


some of the old countries. Apparently 

ght is that these new farmers would live in 
town and go back and forth to their farms 
1 night, and in this way he would “make 
farm a thing of far different meaning 

isolated life it has been.” 

time Secretary Lane would have in an- 
the whys that would be volleyed at him as 
nted this program. We greatly fear he 
istily retire to his seat in confusion, under 
nition that he should study into farm life 
more closely before undertaking to re- 














arrange it under such a visionary plan. If, how- 
ever, the examiner should give Secretary Lane 
the benefit of the doubt, and allow him to go 


on explaining his scheme, he would soon come to 


another point equally difficult of explanation. For 
example, the Secretary proposes that these sol- 
diers who settle on these reclaimed lands, either 
in the arid country, the swampy country or the cut- 


over country, should be required to do so on terms 
which would take out of the enterprise any possi- 
bility of unearned increment, at least in the very 
near future. In the first place, he would not permit 
soldiers to their iand to anyone holding an 
equally large tract of land in the same state. He 
would compel them to live on the land for five years 
before gaining sufficient title to make any transfer 
at all. He expects the soldiers to work for a few 
years at clearing the land or improving it, in order 
to get money enough to make the first payment. 
Then they would buy the land from the government 
on forty years’ time. 

When the full details of this plan were made 
clear, the question would at once arise: your 
proposition to help the soldiers, or is it to tie them 
down to the land in such a way that they can not 
get loose without severe financial sacrifice, even 
tho, as is quite possible, they might find themselves 
unable to make more than a bare existence out 
of it? 

It seems to us that Secretary Lane’s plan rests 
upon two assumptions, the correctness of both of 
which is open to question. His first assumption is 
that it desirable that the unused lands of 
United States should be brought under cultivation 
just as quickly as possible. His second assumption 
is that our soldiers are very largely clamoring to 
become farmers. 

Let us consider his first assumption Is it de- 
sirable that our unused lands be brought under cul- 
tivation any faster than they are being brought un- 
der cultivation? Every man who knows the condi- 
tions and rewards of agricultural production knows 


sell 


Is 


the 


is 


that for thirty or forty years prior to 1914, the 
farmers of the county did not get fair wages for 
their labor. We are talking now of the average 


farmers of the United States. The prices of their 
products were not high enough on an average dur- 
ing this period to pay them a fair rate of interest 
on the capital invested, a fair wage for themselves 
and the members of the family who worked in the 
fields, and enough over to enable them to put back 
on the land the fertility which they sold from it in 
the shape of crops. During all this period, the people 
of the United States were fed with farm products 
at prices below the real cost of production. Most 
of the money which has been made by farming dur- 
ing the period we speak of was made by the phe- 
nomenal increase in the value of the land and by 
those shrewd farmers who took advantage of this 
situation to buy and sell 5 

Secretary Lane would reclaim some of the aban- 
doned farms of the east. He does not seem to un- 
derstand that the reason these farms were aban- 
doned was because they could not be farmed profit- 
ably in competition with the more fertile prairies 
of the west. To put some of our soldier boys on 
these eastern lands and require them to make a 
living from them would be simply to condemn them 
to a life of hardship and slow starvation. 

Those who are disposed to favor Secretary 
Lane’s enterprise very likely will say: But are 
past the time of cheap lands in this country, and 
we must now begin to bring into cultivation these 
other lands, if we are to continue to feed our people 

It is quite true that in this country we seem to 
be past the era of cheap lands that are worth farm- 
ing; are past the era of competition from 
cheap lands, not lands in this country, but in other 
countries? One day last the price of corn 
dropped some six or seven cents on the rumor that 
one million bushels of corn were en route from the 
Argentine. As suggested in a recent issue, there is 
a very powerful movement on foot to build up a 
great subsidized merchant marine, which will inevit- 
ably be used to bring in grains and meats and wool 
from various South American countries from 
Australia. Canada is making strenuous efforts to 
settle her great empire, and public men have been 
expressing the belief that the population in Canada 
will increase from the eight millions at the present 
time to fifty millions in the next 
twenty-five years. Is anyone warranted 
ing, therefore, that the United States justified 
in bringing into cultivation by artificial stimulus 
the unused lands which under normal conditions can 
not now be cultivated at a profit? 


we 


but we 


week 


and 


to twenty-five 


in assum 


1S 


Secretary Lane’s second assumption is that a 
large percentage of our soldiers are filled with the 
ambition to become farmers. Is there any warrant 


for such an assumption, or is it pure theory? We 
incline to the latter view. There were some seven 
thousand Canadian soldiers who came back from 
the Boer war. Canada gave each of these soldiers 
an opportunity to acquire at practicaily no cost 360 
acres of land. Of course practically all of those who 
had the opportunity took the land scrip which was 
issued; but only 10 per cent actually settled on 
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the land. The others simply sold their rizht*to 
it. Of this 10 per cent who settled on the land, less 
than half of them remained there at the end of five 
years. 

The fact of the matter is that no one knows 
many of our soldiers want to go on the land. Opin- 
ions on this are mostly theories, and should be given 
weight only according to the theorist’s knowledge 
of conditions. Probably 35 per cent of the boys in 


how 


the armies went directly from the farms Many 
of these have farms of their own. and, ef course, 
will go back to them Many of the others were 
farming with their fathers, with the opportunity 


iater to acquire the land for themselves, and prob- 
ably most of these will go back. A large number of 
the rest of the farm boys. however. were working by 
the month, and there is very serious question as to 
whether a large per cent of them will go back to 
the land. Some of them have become mechanics 
or specialists in one line or another as a result of 
their army training. No doubt these will be able to 
earn considerably more in some of the manufac- 
turing enterprises than they possibly could earn on 
the farm, especially if wages in the industries are 
maintained at the present high levels. Our guess, 
therefore, is that not so many men will go back to 
the farms from the army into the 

from the farms. 

Very likely there will be a number of men who 
went into the army from the cities, and who, having 
gotten a taste of outdoor life, feel that they would 
like to become farmers. Most these men have 
no capital. Some of them might do as Secretary 
Lane suggests, work on irrigation projects or drain- 
age projects, or cut-over projects, get some money 
ahead, pay it down on a piece of this land, and fin- 
ally pay out. Some of them would have a very hard 
time of it, especially those on irrigation projects 

Professor F. H. Newell, who was for many years 
at the head of these irrigation projects, said some 
very sensible things recently in a published article. 


as went army 


of 


We auote: “The statement has been unchallenged 
that thruout the newer parts of America at least 
three settlers in succession attempt to develop a 


farm before one succeeds. The explanation of this 
is that the settlers are unprepared, by lack of skill, 
experience, physical health or adaptability.” 

And again: “Assuming that the returning sol- 
dier or sailor has the qualities to make a 6uccess- 
ful farmer, and desires to take up a farm, 
this will require the investment, directly or in- 
directly, of several thousand dollars. He must 
prepared to spend a small sum of his own. In fact, 
he should be permitted to attempt the enter- 
prise, unless he has already saved or acquired a 
few hundred dollars, to be invested 
faith. Such men are rare. The combina- 
tion farm experience, health, strength, some 
money and a desire to go back to the land, may not 
be found in more than five per cent of the return- 
ing soldiers. If we desire to show our gratitude to 
this five per cent directly or indirectly by furnish- 


to do 


be 


not 


as an evidence 
of good 


of 


ing them several thousand dollars to be used in 
starting a home on the farm, how about showing 
an equivalent gratitude to the other ninety-five per 


cent of the soldiers, among whom may be many 
who desire to establish a home and small industry 
in some other line besides tilling the soil?” 

And again: “There is immediate need for a clear 
understanding of the earnings of the ordinary farm- 
er as compared with his brother in 
we can bring about the much-desired back-to-the- 
land movement. Until it can be demonstrated that 
farming is in the long run as profitable to the farm- 
as it is to the community, or yields returns com- 
parable to those obtained from mechanical trades, 
unwise to urge returned soldier 
to assume the new duty or responsibility.” 

From all of which conclude that c 
should move very slowly toward appropriating one 
hundred million dollars or any other sum to carry 
cut a visionary effort to return soldiers to ‘the land. 

As we see it, there is nothing in Secretary Lane's 
plan which holds out a reward the soldier, or 
even a reasonably certain prospect of reward: nor 
is there anything in his plan which is likely to con- 
to the benefit of farmers as a class. If it 
should be tried on the scale he would like to have it 
tried, the result probably would be a hardship upon 
the soldiers, a hardship upon the men who are al- 
ready on the farms, and who will have a hard 
enough time without any additional handicaps. The 
would be of the people in the 


he city, before 


er 


it is the or sailor 


we ymngress 


to 


tribute 


beneficiaries some 
cities who wish to continue to buy food products 
at less than the cost of production, and the holders 
of some of these unused lands, who would be 
fited thru their sale or thru their increased 
of a government enterprise in 
neighborhood. 

About the only thing 
Secretary Lane’s plan the opportunity to 
employment by the government fair wages to 
men who may have difficulty in finding work. Con- 
ditions may possibly develop which may make this 
a real argument for some sort of government enter- 
prises in the way of reclaiming land, or making 
roads, or something of that sort. 
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Features That 
Mean Better 
Corn Crop Results 


There are reasons why owners 
of Rock Island Pianters get the 
most out of their valuable corn 
land. They fit their crops to the 
land—plant extra heavy in extra 
fertile spots and plant less seed 
where the soil is notso good. With 
Rock Island planting you make 
every kernel count. You grow more 
and better corn—you have all the 
advantages of owning a machine 
built up from years of actual field 


experience. 
Send for the 


Rock Island Catalog 


and learn about 
the many im- jf 
portant features 

in Rock Island jf 
Planters and the 
many other ma- 
chines in the 
great line of 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 
Hog receipts continue very heavy, 
but there are now signs that the heavy 
about The government 
figure of 75,587,000 hogs for January 1, 
1919, 


run is over 


compares with 70,978,000 hogs as 





estimated a year ago, and about 63,- 
000,000 as an average of the past ten 
years. If the government figure is cor- 
rect we may expect receipts around 
ase per cent of the ten-year average 
luring February, March, April, May 
ad Ju We Father suspect, how- 
ever, that the government figure is 
high by about 2, 000,000, and we expect 
the run to come down to a basis of 
around 114 per cent of the ten-year 
average after Washington’s Birthday 


British propaganda has been used in 
an effort to break the February hog 
price below $17.50. In all probability 
this will prove a failure 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from January 3, 

















Just a few of the Rock Island 
Planter features. Valves can- 
not double drop, drops 2, 3 o1 
4 kernels to the hill, adjustable 
width, tip-over hopper, etc. 
Rock Island No. 1, equipped 
with the convertible edge orflat, 
hill or drill drop. Rock Islard 
Nos. 24and 25 with full hilldrop. 
The Rock Island line includes 
Horse and Tractor Plows, Discs, 
Drills, Seeders, Planters, Culti- 
vators, Listers, Hay Rakes, Hay Load 
ers, Manure Spreaders, Cream Separa- 
tors, Litter Carriers, Gasoline Engines, 
Stalk Cutters and other implements. 
Write today for the Rock Island Catalog. 
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p> with twisted stee!—has 
famous “‘ship-lap’’ blocks —stronger walls 
less mortar exposed—amooth walls silage set- 
thes a — more beautiful outside - less 
chance for frost. Steel roof and chute, 
ene in lowa. Factory Ft. Dodge 
Gives you |oweet delivered prices 
4. M. PRESTON CO. 
Department 323 
Lansing, Mich. 





















1918, to date: 

Pe oe a 
° = | 
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| 9139 = 
Saline 3 
15Seaj#o!}2o 
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SE|ee| Se 
£8|)=8/ 28 
PS ES ae 107 | 105 222 
Rg OO by eee 45 64 221 
pt eS | 105 | 110 222 
gan. 28 £0 Sl 0s 00 7g 115 213 
Jan. 31 to Feb. 7 100 | 122 216 
Feb. 7 to 14 136 | 129 209 
Pee. 18 to 21 ...... 134 | 135 213 
Pep. Bh GW Be. ...cc 159 | 150 214 
March 1to 7..... 136 | 126 200 
March 7 to 14 153 | 142 202 
March 14 to 21 ..... 170 | 174 203 
March 21 to 28 ..... 186 | 166 200 
March 28 to April 4.) 140 | 147 196 
Bere 8 $082 2%... 180 158 199 
Berti Ti to 118. ...... 170 | 155 202 
April 18 to 25 155 138 199 
April 25 to May 2 109 117 202 
ey BOO 8: ce 133 | 123 204 
May 9$¢#016....... 132 | 112 202 
May 16 te 33-....... 100 98 203 
May 23 to 30 ....... 116 100 195 
May 30 to June 7 63 77 195 
June 7 to 14 : 100 + 115 194 
June 14 to 21 ......} 120 | 114 192 
June 21 to 28 ... | 94 | 108 190 
June 28 to July 5 130 | 116 192 
July 5 to12. .-| 180 | 130 195 
Suty 19 te 19 ....... | 130 | 128 207 
pup 29 60 Bb:.....0.+: ' 112 | 118 210 
July 26 to August 2.) 107 | 118 214 
August 2to 9 98 113 217 
August 9 to 16.. 103 | lil 211 
August 16 to 23..... 98 104 206 
August 23 to 30..... 84 108 207 
August 30 to Sept. 6 83 | 102 210 
Been. “S €0 109... 55: 86 | 103 212 
Sept. 13 to 20 ...... 107 | 112 | 218 
Sept. 20 to 27... 100 | 104 | 209 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4 119 , 138 209 
Oct. 440 11 ......: 122 | 127 203 
Ont; B34 EB. o.4s0 vx 113 110 198 
oe) 2) 115 | 112 194 
1 2 bk : are 119 | 112 208 
Nov. lto 8 142 ; 125 211 
ey. @ to 86 ....05. 111 120 209 
Nov. 15 to 22 ..--| 2140 | 186 210 
Nov. 22 to 29 piles 70) 113 213 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 157 | 144 211 
Dec. 6 to 13........ QR 142 210 
Dec. 13 to 20 163 173 212 
Dec. 20 to 27 ... 76 | 128 210 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 2 117 | 120 209 
Jan. 2to 9 ne 126 | 148 207 
Jan. 9 to 16 161 148 204 
Jan. 16 to 23 130° =140 202 





For the ensuing week the ten-year 
average has been 184,500 hogs at 
the eleven mar- 


eago, 609,900 hogs at 

kets, and a price of $8.94. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 








Chi- | 


221,400 at Chicago and 731,880 at the | 





If the price is 200 per 
we get $17.88 as 


eleven markets 
cent of the average, 
the answer. 


Pumpkins as Feed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the feeding value of pump- 
kins? How should they be fed? Will 
it pay to raise them? 

With corn at $1.40 per bushel and 
silage at $9 a-ton, we roughly estimate 
that pumpkins have a value of around 








$4 a ton. At the Vermont experiment 
station, they found in feeding pump- 
kins to dairy cows, that it took about 
two and a half tons to equal a ton of 
silage. For hogs, a ton of pumpkins 
seems to be worth about three bushels 
of corn. It may readily be seen, there- 
fore, that pumpkins are not ordinarily 
worth while unless the hogs harvest 
them for themselves. 





Cottonseed Meal as a Fertilizer 


AM 
“IT can buy 


issouri correspondent writes: 

cottonseed meal, testing 
3 per cent protein, in car lots, at $65 
per ton. I don’t Know what per cent 
of nitrogen is contained in cottonseed 
meal, but I do know that the nitrate of 
soda propaganda represents that their 
fertilizer nitrate contains 15.5 per cent 
of nitrogen. This costs locally 7 cents 
a pound, which is dowble the price of 
cottonseed meal. As cottonseed meal 
costs only 50 per cent of what is paid 
for nitrate of soda, which is the best 


and cheapest for top dressing next 
spring, to stimulate the winter wheat 


to a greater yield? Also, is not tank- 
age at $100 a ton a cheaper top dress- 
ing than nitrate of soda?” 

The the fertilizing 
value out of cottonseed meal is to use 
it first as a feed and then apply the 
manure to the soil. In this way one 
gets its full feeding value and from 
one-half to three-fourths of its fertiliz- 
ing value, if applied by itself. The 
same applies to tankage. Cottonseed 
meal, however, is frequently used as 
a fertilizer, especially when it is cheap- 
er than it has been for the last year or 
two. 

A ton of nitrate of soda would con- 
tain approximately 310 pounds of ni- 
trogen, while a ton of choice cotton- 
seed meal would contain only 151 
pounds of nitrogen. The nitrogen in 
the nitrate of soda would be costing 
approximately 45 cents a pound, as 
compared with a cost of 43 cents a 
pound in the cottonseed meal, but a 
ton of the latter also would contain 53 
pounds of phosphoric acid and 36 
pounds of potash. On the other hand, 
the fertilizing material in the feed 
would be less readily available than 
that in the nitrate of soda. Either 
would make a very 
lizer. 

The amount of nitrogen in tankage 
varies from about 6.4 per cent in the 
lower grades to 10 per cent in the 
highest grades. Experiments in using 
it as a fertilizer, however, indicate the 
nitrogen is only 68 per cent as effi- 
cient as that in nitrate of soda. The 
nitrogen in cottonseed meal is about 
76 per cent as efficient as that in ni- 
trate of soda. 


best way to get 





Emergency Hay Crop 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have twenty acres of hay ground 
on which I drilled oats the last two 
years, tn order to help out for hay. I 
find that this does not pay. What is 
the best substitute I can use for hay?” 

The heaviest yielding of the emer- 
gency hay crops are sorghum and Su- 
dan grass Both are best planted in 
late May early June, as 
corn planting is out of the way. We 
suggest broadcasting about fifteen 
pounds of Sudan grass seed per acre 
In the case of sorghum, however, we 
advise considerably heavier seeding, 
not only because the seeds of sorghum 
are larger, but because sorghum does 
not stool out like Sudan grass. In our 
opinion, it takes at least fifty pounds 
of sorghum to make a stand equiva- 
lent to fifteen pounds of Sudan grass. 
The best quality of sorghum hay is 
secured when it is broadcasted at the 


or as soon 


rate of seventy or eighty pounds to 
the acre. The land for both sorghum 
and Sudan grass should be treated 


much the same as for corn. The crops 
are cut with the mower at about the 
time of the first ‘frost in October. The 
yield of dry hay under ordinary condi- 
tions is around two and a half to three 
tons per acre. The feeding value of 
the hay is practically equal to timothy, 
but inferior to a good quality of clover 
or alfalfa 

Soy beans, which may be seeded in 
late May or early June. furnish a qual- 
ity of hay superior to Sudan grass or 
sorghum. *The objection is that the 
yield is not as great. Moreover, the 
seed is more expensive. At the Iowa 
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station at Ames, they have secureq 
very good results with soy beans by 
putting them in at the rate of about a 
bushel per acre with a grain drill. To 
keep down the weeds they advocate 
frequent harrowing during the middle 
of the day while the soy beans are 
still young. After they have a good 
start they will take care of them- 
selves. 





Farming Depression in England 
Following the Napoleonic 
War 
(Continued from third page.) 


remembered that the fall in farm prod- 
uct prices in England following the 
Napoleonic war was not due in any 
large measure to foreign competition 
There was no heavy importation of 
American grain into England at that 


time. The great agricultural depres- 
sion seemed to be largely a result 
merely of the inevitable deflation fol- 
lowing war prices. 

We review thus briefly the condi- 
tions which followed the Napoleonic 
war for the double purpose of putting 
our readers on their guard against as- 


suming that the present agricultural 
prices are likely to continue, and to 
suggest to them the need for the 
farmer taking an active part to safe- 
guard his own interests so far as 
possible. 

It is a common remark that a true 
comparison can not be made ‘between 
the war which has just ctosed and the 
wars which have preceded it; that this 
recent war was on such an infinitely 
larger scale that no fair comparison is 
possible. We are not so sure about 
this. We incline to the ‘belief that ina 
general way the effect of the recon- 
struction period which we are now en- 
tering will be just about the same as 
followed previous wars. And unless 
the farmer gets himself in a position 
to have a very potent voice in the 
things which are done during this re- 
construction period, he is likely to sut- 
fer just as he suffered a hundred year 
ago. 
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Packers Pratee 3 in 11918 j in tite Manufac- 
ture of Hogs Into Lard, Bacon 
and Hams 


= 


yr a little over a year the packers 
I been under the supervision of the 
Food Administration. During this time 
their profits have been limited by the 
edict of the Food Administration to 9 
per cent. The year’s accounting will 
doubtless be made public in the near 
future, and we have no doubt that the 


leading packing concerns will be able 
to demonstrate that they have made 
not more than 7 or 8 per cent on their 


invested capital. 

lwo of the charts accompanying this 
article indicate the profit made by the 
packers on the manufacture of hogs 
into lard and bacon. ‘he third chart 
indicates that during some of the 
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Single line, actual wholesale price of 
Double line, hog price of bacon, 
ed on normal ratios. Bacon manu- 
re has heen very profitable. 
months of 1918 ham was manufactured 


out of hogs at a profit, altho on the 

whole there was a slight loss. 
The method of ascertaining packers’ 
profits on the manufacture of hogs into 
not the method used by the gov- 


lard is 
ernment bookkeepers who are check- 
p the packers. The method we 
usé the historic ratio method. Dur- 
ing the ten Januarys ending in 1917, 


ing 


lard at Chicago averaged $10.67, and 
hogs averaged $7.40. Normally, it evi- 


dently takes 144 pounds of live hog in 
January to equal in value 100 pounds 
of lard. In January of 1918 hogs aver- 
aged $16.30. In the lard chart we have 
therefore placed the hog price of lard 














in January, 1918, at 1.44 times $16.30, 
or $23.50. Lard actually sold in Janu- 
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Art Per Cot 
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8 line, actual wholesale price of ham. 
é line, hog price of ham, based on 
1 ratios. Ham manufacture in 
was not very profitable until No- 
é ind December. 
ary, 1918, for an average of $24.30, or 
ther was a manufacturing profit 
ab the historic ratio of 80 cents. 
Al iis allows the packers to spend 
hearly two and a half times as much 
ol eir manufacturing as during the 
1908-1917 period, in addition to the 
80-cent profit. A study of the lard 
chart will reveal the fact that with 
nd lard prices as they prevailed 
uring 


the first seven months of 1918, 








the manufacture of hogs into lard was 
an extraordinarily profitable business. 
It was only in September, October and 
November of 1918 that lard was selling 
on a parity with live hogs. 

The bacon chart is based on exactly 
the same principles, except that we 
have used top prices of bacon month 
by month, both in determining the ten- 
year ratio and in 1918. The figures 
previous to 1918, for bacon, were very 
kindly furnished by Swift & Company. 
A study of the bacon chart indicates 
that during the entire year of 1918 
there has been an altogether extraor- 
dinary profit in the manufacture of 
hogs into bacon. The historic ratio 
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Single line, actual wholesale lard price. 
Double line, hog price of lard. Lard 
manufacture was very profitable during 
the first half of 1918, but only moder- 
ately so during the last three months. 


would lead one to expect about $40.25 
top for bacon when hogs are $17.79 in 
November. As a matter of fact, top 
for bacon in November was about $47. 

The ham chart, which shows rather 
more loses than gains to the packers, 
is based on exactly the same idea as 
the bacon chart. In January the mak- 
ing of hogs into hams was rather un- 
profitable. There was a slight profit 
during March and April, but during the 
greater part of the summer there was 
a loss. Hams seem to be selling rela- 
tively strong now, and there is some 
indication that they will sell relatively 
higher than hogs this winter. Hams 
now seem to be fully 3 cents a pound 
above a parity with hogs. 

Lard, bacon and hams are not all of 
the hog, but they are the most impor- 
tant part of the hog to consumers in 
this part of the country. Rib sides, 
which we understand are considerably 
used in the south, have been unprofit- 
able to the packers this year, altho in 
the fall of 1917 they were exceedingly 
profitable and sold far above the price 
that hog values would ordinarily 
justify. 

The Food Administration claims to 
have eliminated in large measure the 
“wasteful practices and profiteering in 
the food distributing and manufactur- 
ing industries.” We would like to have 
the Food Administration prove that 
bacon and lard have been made from 
live hogs with less waste and profit in 
the year 1918 than usual. 

We believe that, before the war, the 
packers were unusually efficient, but 
so far as statistical evidence in the 
market for hogs, bacon, hams and lard 
is concerned, we can not see that the 
Food Administration has in any way 
improved the packers. 


Storing Shelled Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I would like to buy 2,000 bushels 
of corn and shell at once, and store for 
next summer’s feeding. I have been 
told that corn shelled at this time of 
the year will spoil during the months 
of May and June. How about this?” 

There is a great probability that 
shelled corn running over 18 per cent 
moisture, stored in lots of more than 
300 bushels, will begin to heat some 
time in May. If it begins to heat, the 
only thing that can be done is to shov- 
el it out, or, as the elevator men say, 
“handle it.” 


Corn this year is unusually well- 
matured, and much of it contains only 
16 per cent moisture. If our corre- 
spondent has corn which contains not 
more than 16 per cent moisture, the 
chances are that he will be able 
shell it and carry it thru May and June 
successfully. He must, however, watch 
it carefully during these months to see 
that it does not heat. 
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IDEAL Boilers. 





Put in any house. 
sary. 





IDEAL Boilers 
will supply ample 
heat on one charg- 
ing of coal for 8 to 
24 hours, depend- 
ing on severity of 


weather. Every Heating.” 


ounce of fuel is 
made to yield ut- 


Sold by all deal- 
ers. = omens 





Make the long winters the most enjoyable part 
of Farm life by installing IDEAL-AMERICAN 


Heating in your house. 
how quickly and easily your house can be changed into a 
HOME with this comforting, economizing, and easy care- 
taking outfit. Burns any fuel. Never wears out and makes 
the coziness of your home the envy of your neighbors. 


[NERICAN [DEAL 


Banks will loan money to make this im- 
provement because it is permanent, worth 
more than it costs and you always get back 
its first cost if you sell or lease, besides 
the big yearly savings of fuel. 
is no need to burn high priced fuels in 


Put in this low-cost 


heating NOW! 


Water pressure not neces- 
Cellar is not essential—set IDEAL 
Boiler in side room or “‘leanto.” 

Call up your dealer today and ask him to 
give you an estimate for installing IDEAL- 
AMERICAN heating this week. 
done in a few days in any kind of buildings 
without disturbing the family. 


Send for our Free Heating Book 
We want you to have a copy of “Ideal 
It goes into the subject very com- 
pletely and tells you things you ought to 


know about heating your home. Puts you 
under no obligation to buy. 


AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY osvzrcneat 1 


You will be surprised 


IDEAL-AMERICAN Heating is as 
important as the Farm itself for it 
keeps the whole family happy and 
contented. 






There 


It can be 


Our IDEAL Hot 
Water Supply Boil- 
ers will supply 
plenty of warm wa- 
ter for home and 
stock at small cost 
of few dollars for 
fuel foe season. 
Temperature kept 
—_ sane by Syl- 
Regulator. 

rite for booklet. 
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THE A. G. COLSON CO., 


Colson’s Latest Improved Pig Forceps Takes ’Em Alive. 
You are not Justified in Loosing the Pigs 
Rm COLSON'S IMPROVED 





Colson's will do the work for which they are made and are time, labor and money savers. Try a pair. 
cher are guaranteed. 2.25 each. 
De _ t. W., 1144-35th St... 


or Your FO Sows. 


RCEPS 









DES MOINES, IOWA. 














G@ABEL’S latest improved (2 sizes in one) Pig FORCEPS witb patent 
spring cable loop. Deposit $5.50 





in your bank 4 








Ref. First Nat. \ 
Bank, Hawkeye.=7— 
Agents wanied. —= 











Sond 
GABEL MFG. CO., HAWKEYE, 1OWA. 











ALFALFA DRILL 
“THE SHERWIN WAY” Is the coming 
way. Our Surestand Alfalfa and Clover 
Li. Press Drills tosure perfect stand, save 
aj 49% seed. Our three newly patented Corn 
Tools, viz: Blind Plowing planter at- za 
tachment: Revolving Tooth Corn Har- 

i. °* (60 acres per day); Little Joker 
Weeder and Packer, increase Corn 
eal profits 25%. Sold Factory to Farmer.O 

Postal brings Big Catalog. 
E.Sherwin Mfg. Co., KBrookings.S.D. oO 


” Pounder Harrows Do 


Outwork and Outwear Stee 
150,000 users. Deaiers oe V7 








get price catalog. 15 sizes. Al 
warntd. We Pay Frt. U Hite “hn. 
Write Cc. hice Pounder, Sta. 5; Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





' Please mention this paper when writing. 


BLIND PLOWING ATTACH | 








ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle al! kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices— Ask 
for our price list. 


301-303 Pearl &t., SIOUX CITY, |OWA 


Steel Wheels 


iy cinsoats zoe alt eno BOOK 
= Irae ey never n 
FREE 


Write for our big free book f tell. 
7 ing all about them and how they 

pay. moe. Cape Mtg. Co., Ge., Sea) 70 ) Quincy, le 
MUGE PROFITS casily and plossantiy s rade we 
furnish wks 
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during the years 1910 to 1915. 





republished 


[Uncle Henry's Own Story 


The letters appearing under this heading were written by Mr. Henry Wallace 
They were addressed to his great-grandchildren, 
and tell in a very personal way the story of his long and useful life. 
of these letters began in our issue of Dec. 29, 1916. 


The entire contents of Wallaces’ Farmer are copyrighted each week. These letters must not be 
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In the vear 1883 I came to Des 
Moine ne day, and met at the station 
Mr. J Duffus, who was the editor 
of a county paper at Marengo, I be- 
lieve, or at any rate it was some town 


on the Rock Island east of Des Moines. 
TI had met him the year before on an 
excursion of agricultural editors to 


Denver and other points in the Rocky 
Mountains, but had forgotten all about 
it. He told me his name and where he 
had met me, and said he was particu- 
larly glad to meet me thus accident- 
ally, as he was on a deal for a half- 
interest in the Iowa Homestead, then 
owned by Mr. Gue, afterward governor, 
and his son, Greeley. I asked him 
what he was paying for it, and he told 
me, I think, around fifteen or sixteen 
thousand dollars. I told him I did not 
think it was worth the money; that at 
one time James Wilson, Mr. Knapp 
and I had thought of buying it, but 
we did not think it was worth more 
than ten or twelve thousand He 
asked me home to dinner with him 
and I learned that the deal was partly 


a trade I still advised him not to 
take it, but he told me that the offer 
had been made, and he would know 


by four o'clock. The deal was closed 

I happened to be in the city some 
time aft urd, when I again met him. 
He told me that he could not agree 


with his partners, and asked my ad- 
Vice as what he should do I told 
him that if they could not agree, the 
only t gz to do s to buy them out. 
He t! d me for the first time that 
there w a thousand dollars’ worth of 
stock that neither of them owned, 
whic! held by John P. Trish, of 
San Francisco. I advised him to buy 
tha ock, and so get the controlling 
interest He said to me: 

“7 3 it, what shall I do for an 
editor?” Mr. Gue was the editor 

I replied: “If you haven't brains 
enough edit it yourself, buy brains,” 
and suggested Mr. James Wilson and 
Mr. S. A. Knapp. 

I was greatly surprised some time 
afterward to receive a letter from 


him, saying: 

* bought all of the stock of 
the Homestead, and I have elected 
you editor. Send on your copy.” 

| could do so at that time without 
much difficulty, for we had consoli- 
dated the Madisonian and the Chron- 
icle, and I had nothing to do except to 
furnish a page of agricultural copy 
each week and look ater my tenants, 
of which | had three, farming about a 
thousand thought this was 
merely a temporary matter, furnished 
suitable 


acres. i 








him matter which IT thought 

for editorials, and thought little about 
it It occurred to me two or three 
weeks afterward that I had better go 
down and look into it. I went to the 
office. Mr. Duffus told me everything 
was going along finely. and added 


“How much will you take to furnish 
matter such as you have been furnish- 


ing, for a year?” 

I said “You have paid more for 
this paper than it is worth. I regard 
the paper you traded as worth more 
than this one, but 1 will furnish you 


the matter for a year for five hundred 


dollars.” 
He took me up so quickly that it 
made my head swim, saying: “Here's 


two months in advance.” 

Some day, when I have nothing else 
to do, | I) look my first efforts 
at editing an agricultural paper, but I 
intend to put it off as long as I can 
safely do for I'm sure I shall be 
ashamed of it 


a check 


over 





The Homestead flourished to such 
an extent that Mr. Duffus lost his 
head, « luded that there was plenty 
of money in the newspaper business 
and boucht the Des Moines Canital 
and emploved Mr. J. R. Sage as editor 


He moved 
Ride 


he Homestead to the ast 





No, 55. 


How I Came to be an A¢ricultural Editor | 








This was my second meeting with 
Mr. Sage, the ‘first being on the ed- 


itors’ excursion aforesaid, and laid the 
foundation for a lifelong friendship. 


Mr. Duffus’ new venture was unsatis- 
factory, and he finally sold it. Mr. 
Sage became director of the Weather 


Bureau, which he held with great sat- 
isfaction until about 1910, when he 
retired of his own accord. 

While editing paper 
mixed up in two pretty severe con- 
tests. I was walking up street one 
evening when I met Mr. Anderson, of 
the railroad commission, still living 
in Winterset, and he asked me to go 
with him over to his room at the 
Kirkwood Hotel. He then told me of 
a case that was coming up, known as 
the Merryhill-Keeney case. It was a 
case over “car-lot or less than car-lot 
shipments.” There was a Mr. Harbach 
in town, who had a wholesale and also 
retail furniture store. I do not re- 


I became 


the 





member the details now, but at any 
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rate it was a question of carload and 
less than carload rates. Mr. Ander- 
son was the progressive, as we would 
now call him, on the commission. The 
controversy was ffinally decided 
against Mr. Keeney. Its interest to 
me lay in the fact that it was my first 
introduction to the complexities of 
the transportation question. 

The other difficulty was more seri- 
ous. Buren R. Sherman was then 


governor, and John L. Brown auditor 
of state. A difficulty arose betwixt 
Sherman and Brown. the details of 


now remember. I had 
known Brown personally, and having 
always been disposed to take what 
would be called the liberal or progres- 
sive side of conflicts, I rather warmly 
espoused his cause. I finally advised 
him that the only way for him to down 
Sherman was to conform to the full 
letter of all his requirements, where 
he had the legal right to enforce them, 
whether the case was just or unjust. 
Brown had a deputy named Samuel 
Stewart, who came with him to the of- 
fice in Chariton. One of the charges 
against Brown was that he permitted 
Stewart to make trips from the office 
and investigate savings banks, for 
which there was no fee provided, and 


which I do not 


that he collected whatever fees he 
could persuade them to give. Stewart 
insisted that Brown should resist all 


the claims of the government, and, at 
bottom, was really the source of the 
trouble. 

Then there were counter-attacks on 
the governor. It was alleged that he 
was subject to apoplectic fits which 
rendered him unfit for the duties of 
his ofifce. This was vehemently de- 
nied by all the political leaders. All 
this illustrates the disposition of the 





























4 Plows Under Favorable Conditions 


Here is the latest Case Tractor— 
offered in our 77th year of experience 
in the production of power-farming 
machinery and 27th in the production 
of motor tractors. 


No tractor is finer. 
of no equal. 

We feel certain that this Case 15-27 
will receive instant recognition among 
knowing farmers everywhere. 

No man can afford to judge trac- 
tors of this size—nor decide which 
is best—until he has studied 
this Case 15-27. 

While rated at 15 horsepower 
on the drawbar, this Case 15-27 
can deliver more than 18 horse- 
power. 

While rated at 27 horsepower 
on the belt, it can deliver about 
33 horsepower. 

In fields where plowing is 
dificult — tough or baked soil, 
stiff grades, etc—this tractor 


And we know 





pulls 3 plows easily. 


pull 4 plows. 


With reasonably good footing this 
tractor easily delivers a pull of 3,000 
Its reserve 
power makes it possible to attain 3,600 


pounds at the drawbar. 


pounds pull, or over. 


Under variable soil and field condi- 
tions, the operator may take advan- 
tage of the two-speed transmission, 
using low speed (2% miles per hour) 
for hard pulls, and high speed 
(3% miles per hour) for nor- 


mal draft. 


high gear. 


scriptive catalog of all 


gladly, upon request. 


(834) 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co., Inc. “997441542 Erie St., Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 








ANNOUNCES 


A New 3 or 4 Plow 
Kerosene Tractor 


The Case 


- Pulls 3 Plows in Hard Plowing— 


Where condi- 
tions are favorable this tractor can 


Your field conditions will de- 
termine whether you should use 
3 or 4 plows, or whether you 
should pull 3 plows on low or 


A complete illustrated and de- 
Case 
Kerosene Tractors will be sent 


Jan. 31, 1919 


old-time politician to lie for the sake 
of the party; and would not be worth 
mentioning here, if it were not 
what follows. 

The Capital was losing money. 
fus came to me one day in great trou- 
ble, saying he had a note due that 
would go to protest he next day. He 
finally borrowed enough money from 
Brown to tide him over. Either then 
or afterward he turned over to Brown 
or rather to Mrs. Brown, half of the 
stock of the Homestead. It became 
suspected after a while that Brown 
had an interest in the Homestead. | 
really did not know anything about 
at the time, but I suspected it, and 
preferred not to know. Matters went 
on for some time in this way. Finally 
I received a letter from Duffus (s! 
living at Winterset), stating that he 
had sold his entire interest in t 
Homestead to J. M. Pierce and a 
Lucas, stating at the same time that 
he knew only Lucas, and him but 
slightly, but that the new purchasers 
would want me to continue my sery- 
ices as editor. 

On my first visit to the office after 
this I met Mr. Pierce. We had a long 
conversation about the editorship of 
an agricultural paper, of which he 


for 


Duf- 


knew nothing, having been engaged. 


for a good many years in publishing 
anywhere from one to three or four 
county papers, of which Mr. Lucas 
was the editor. After spending the 
day in comparing the different ag: 
cultural exchanges, he walked with me 
to the station, and said: 

“How much will you ask me to do 
the editing?” 

I said: “How 
for it?” 


much did you pay 
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Case 
Superiorities 


1 Weighs about 5,600 pounds 
Low and compact with short 
wheelbase. Turning radius 13% 
ft. Stays on all fours. 




































2 Rated 15 horsepower on the 
drawbar and 27 horsepower 
on the belt, which is only 80 


per cent of its actual capacity. 








Case valve-in- 
Removable 
crosswise 


3 Four-cylinder 
head motor. 
head Motor is set 
on frame, affording use of all 
spur gears. This conserves 
power, 






4 One-piece cast main frame, 
forming dustproof hous 

for rear axle, bull pinion st 
transmission and the bearings 
for these parts Also a base 
for motor This construction 




















brings rigidity and prevents 
disalignment. 






5 Belt pulley mounted on the 
engine crank shaft. No gears 
used to drive it. Pulley is part 
of the tractor, not an extra- 
cost accessory. 











All traction gears are cut 
< enclosed and running 
No bevel gears, ch : 
or friction drive parts. 






worm 









Case Sylphon Thermostat 

controls cooling system and 
insures complete combustion 
of kerosene in the motor. Pre 
vents raw fuel from passing 






by pistons and diluting oil in 
the crank case. 







Case air washer delivers 
clean air to carburetor No 
grit nor dust gets into cylin- 
ders to minimize their effi- 
ciency and shorten their life 










































9 All interior motor parts lu- 
bricated by a combination 













pump and splash system 
Speed governor, fan drive and 
magneto are dustproof and 


well oiled. 


















10 Hyatt Roller Bearings 
throughout. High tension 
ignition. Kingston carburetor 
Radiator with a cast frame 
Core, copper fin and tube; non- 
clogging type. 
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Samson Policy 


Never to sell a Samson just for the sake of making a sale. 
To sell the farmer the Samson model that fits his farm—and no other model. 
To ‘stay with a sale’ long after it has been closed, to make sure of satisfaction. 


To build volume by giving value to the individual buyer, and give the farmer 
the benefit of that volume, in the price. 


To meet every need, and supply every want that may arise on the farm, for 
labor-saving, man-saving, money-saving machinery. 


SAMSON TRACTOR COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


SAMSON 02. *650 


F. O. B. Janesville, Wis 





Capable of pulling two 14-inch plows at all times; 


three 14-inch plows under favorable conditions Complete with automatic power 


take-off and automatic control 
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“Twenty thousand dollars,’ he re- 
plied 

“That's eight or ten thousand too 
much You can’t afford to pay very 
much salary under tho circum- 
stances So | continue t lo it 
for ten dollars a week, but in case you 
mak icces I shall want the 
privilege of buyil stock wh he 
time comes, at what it is worth 

To all of which he agreed. This is 
how I came to be editor of the lowa 
Homestead 

(To be continued) 
° , 

Examine Your Clover Seed 

With clover seed at 40 to 50 cents 
a pound, it behooves every man to 
buy his seed on sample, and to exam- 
ine it carefully for weed seed and 
adulteration. This year alfalfa and 
sweet clover are enough cheaper than 
red clover to make it attractive to 
adulterate with a small percentage of 
these seeds In some of the clover 
seed samples which have been re- 
ceived at this office, we have discov- 
ered Russian thistle, ordinarily found 
in alfalfa but not in red clover. Evi- 
dently this particular clover sample 
was adulterated with a low grade of 
alfalfa, heavily infested with Russian 
thistle Now, we often recommend a 
mixture of sweet clover, alfalfa and al- 
sike with red clover for pasture pur- 
poses. But if our readers wish a mix- 
ture of these other clovers with red 
clover, we suggest that they buy them 
separately and not pay red-clover seed 
prices for them 

The worst seeds commonly ‘found 
in red clover are buckhorn, dock and 
sorre} Buekhorn seed is about the 
width of clover seed, but is a little 
longer, and shiny brown in color. Dock 


is a little larger than clover, triangu- 
lar in shape, and dull brown in color. 


Sorrel looks exactly like dock except 
that the seed is considerably smaller 

Those of our readers who wish may 
send clover seed samples to this office 
and we will determine whether there 
are any very serious weeds in them. 
We will not guarantee to identify all 
the weed seeds nor to make a germi- 
nation test We are, however, in po- 
sition to make a prompt report on the 
presence of any very serious weed 
seeds. Do not forget to sign your name 
and address and to enclose a three- 
cent stamp 

Sign Your Name 

An lowa reader writes i asking 
some questions concerning silage that 
are of interest to him personally, but 
not of wide neral interest. We would 
be glad to answer him. by letter if he 
had signed his name and address and 
enclosed a three-cent stamp. 


The Farmer and Ships 


Farmer 














To ices I 
Your recent editorial artic on the 
menace of certain | s of tl pr ct 
ed Ame ( riz ire certainly Vv y 
timely. and ‘ igl vince 
far! 5 ne ( der 
wha occurring beyond their rm- 
line fen 
lt I the ibargo on Argen 
tine col ipments to this country 
the Food Administration frankly stated 
that its purpose was to “bear” the corn 
market It is well known that there 
are at present \V large stocks of 
corn available for export from that 
country, if ships were to be had So it 
is very evident that our projected fleet 
of traders would come back to home 
ports with cargoes of corn. While the 
volun f this trade would be limited 
by future agricultural cost of produc 
tion cond ms in South America, and 
by | ean demand, it would b uf- 
Ticie keep our price level lower. 
Esper ly is this true if t) ers 
of thi try continue the regular 
marke < and producing methods of 
the pa 
Anyone « read in the history of 
England's ral economy durin the 
indu expansion of the last cen- 
nury cheap grain in ports de 
precia rm incomes and inflated 
divi f owners of the indus 
er had cheap food, bu 
© al magnate was the one un 
a fited by 1e farmer’s sacri- 
glish farmers had to change 
é yste of farming very largely 
to ‘azing breeding stox A similar 
change y American farmers would 
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A Vital Message 
o Every Corn Grower 


All of the corn that you can raise this year J °° 


will command a high price 


Every extra bushel you raise means extra profit. f 


Extra bushels will come from planting in each hill ex. some 
actly the number of kernels required to match the s 


producing ability. 


If a field is uniformly fertile enough to support t] 
stalks to the hill, three kernels of tested corn should be 
If it will support four stalks to t! 


planted in every hill. 
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hill, you should plant four kernels in every hill. If thesé 
fertility varies, the number of kernels dropped should Pen 
likewise vary—two kernels in poor spots, three in more a 

fertile spots and four, or a greater number, in very rich ety 
spots. head 


Remember, you use a corn planter 








ting a maximum yield insofar as it js 














on faith. It isn’t like plows and culti- possible for a planter to contribute to 
vators. eir work is visible—but the ward that yield. al 
results of a corn planter’s work are in- ‘ 
visible—the corn is covered up and the If you haven’t a John Deere N :) oil n 
mistakes do not show sometimes until you may be under the impressio at tam) 
too late to be remedied. your old planter is doing accurat ‘ cine 
With ac ‘ e q when really it may be dropping 1, 2, 3,4 . 
itn ac poncinge Aa wing eir goal, the John or 5 kernels regardless skuhet oo . x 
Deere factory which has made a spe- it to drop—under-plant son . eee 
cialty of building corn planters for over and over-planting others—and y or D 
fty years, started out to build a plant- losing a good profit every year. tuted 
er that would do perfect work its entire a planter is a “thief in the field” did n 
life. sooner you get rid of it the more 1 cor Bi 
This took years of painstaking care. you will be ahead. . 
l ne 
The John Deere No. 999 Corn Plant- x * barle 
er is the result. J G5 ce 
: You as a corn grower can not aford ce ade 
Its accuracy Is proved. Its drop can to postpone investigating thor - t - 
be changed instantly merely by push- the John Deere No. a00 because a ' _ 
ing a lever. profit-maker from the first day it starts ie bs 
x * work in the field. ™ : . 
pe 
The factory specialists unanimously Every year this planter st f tions 
agree that it is — as pert fectly asa your field you are letting sliy corn 
corn planter can be built and rightly your fingers profits that m light just as be bi 
serve the purpose for wick a corn easily come to you. less i 
planter is intended. : subst 
a To give you ac mplete story 
sidere ant . > Nren thet 
This Valuable Book usands of ted oy igo Ree kaa soa 
Sent Free m fg ‘ ) gives pract ical information - fifths 
-ature of quantity and qua I 





Don’t neglect to send for 





this book. Do it now while igh and acc it uable 
this is fresh in your mind. this meat I its will drop us 
The card asking for the book s a profitable investment 


may be the most important es the price. 
and profitable one you'll write 
this year. In writing ask for 


package PS-1 3g 





aps your 


No. 999. 


present planter is a 
If that’s the case, y 








Dee 


need have no fear but that you are get- 


re ou 





pro duction. We will send 
book free by return ma 
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lean loss grain production known to their representatives in con- 
iS to threaten starvation to the rest gress If the government is to enter | 
of the population. on a business enterprise of such mag- 
It is an unstable uation when the nitude, all interests likely to be af- 
farmers receive prices netting them 3 fected thereby should be considered, | 
per cent on their investment. and low or there will be trouble in store that 
manager’s wages, and industrials are | Might have been avoided. 
SO ganized as to markets as to pro- With the present outlook for abun- | 
duce dividends of from five to twenty | dant food supplies, especially of grains, 
times as much. This was the situation | the rate of production can be dimin- Mixer on your place 
before the war, and a merchant marine | ished temporarily by sowing a portion to do the many emall, Get Copy 
importing corn to break our markets of the cropped land to grass and clo- | ans tebe of consenting Haat of Ou 


does not promise 
situation for the 


to improve the future 
farmer. 


vers. Most land needs rebuilding, and 
better crops on fewer acres would help | 
to solve the labor problem. The cur- | 


At least we ought to make an at- 
tempt to avoid such a state of affairs if | Tent yearly supplies of farm products | 
possible; otherwise, enough of the | can be held more closely to maintain 
country population will be forced to | @ Satisfactory market, as imports alone 






seek other more gainful occupations | Will never be large enough to feed our 

and investments that this country will population for any length of time. 

lose its self-sustaining position and be The majority of farmers are more 

exposed to future food shortage with | interested in their farming and live 5 


all the 





can be done by idle hands on_— 
and money if, as a part of the 


regular equipment of your 
farm, you have a 


SHELDON 


Farm Concrete Mixer 


You ean build your own feeding floors, fence 
posts, tanks, 


—dees work equal to $300 kind—yet cost only 
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ons, troughs and silos. 
will work with 1 man or 10 























































wccompanying unrest | stock than in keeping up with the vari- 9b pesca. Has clutch pulley ; tiltin 

The funds to build the ships will no | ous artful projects of big business. The ae 
doubt be provided by bond issue, and | farm press, especially Wallaces’ Farm- ‘Sune Reriamnentsing ond Getoe. 
agricultural interests will, as in the | er, is doing valiant service in flying 
past, be expected to purchase a large | the danger signal in time for well-con- 
share of these bonds. The country | Sidered action. The time is ripe for 
purchaser should demand either reli- | farmers’ organizations and farmers in 
able assurance that his funds shall not | Seneral to maintain well-paid lobby- 
be spent for ships, or an immediate | ists of broad experience at the state pat 
protective tariff on imported grains, | Capitals and at Washington, to repre- Fer Ser on 
before he assists in floating a bond | Sent agricultural interests and to con- MIXER B00 
issue to further his own future impov- | Vey reliable information thru the farm as 
erishment. Economists are by no | Press which it is of importance that LAND 1m oe 
means unanimous advocates of this | the farmer should know, and which ins 
doubtful scheme promoted by selfish | the metropolitan press does not care If for a ia 
interests at present posing as patriots } to convey to him FREE ing of buy write 
Individuals and farm organizations ELMER SAYRE CLARK. —_—_—., and all ¥5 


Ss 
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should make their views on the subject | Livingston County, Illinois 
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Nebraska Lamb Feeding Ex- 








| but oil meal was fed in addition. 


Lot 10 was a gluten lot, like Lot 9, 
The 





| oil meal, while it helped in most of the 


periment 

January i4th one hundred Ne- | 

braska sheepmen gathered at Lincoln 
t »k over the experimental lambs, 
and also for purposes of general dis- | 
cussion. Of course, the matter of an | 
‘ 1ate dog law came up, as it al- | 
ways does when sheepmen get togeth- | 
it de- | 


e! In a discussion of forages, 
yeloped that both rape and sweet clo- 
ver are exceedingly popular. 


ten lots of lambs, which had 

gone into the experiment about eighty- 
f days previously, at a weight of 
it 57 pounds each, brought out 


> very interesting facts. 


< ¢ 


other lots, seemed to be a positive dis- 
advantage in connection with corn and 
gluten, decreasing the rate of gain and 
increasing the cost. 

The outstanding thing about 
Nebraska experiments was the splen- 
did results secured with hominy, and 
the very good results with gluten. In 


these 


| regard to the hominy, our readers must 


The first | 


lot was fed the standard ration of one | 


and a quarter pounds of corn and one 
and a half pounds of alfalfa hay per 
head daily. They gained an average 
of .305 of a pound daily, and with corn 
at $1.50 per bushel and alfalfa hay at 
$30 a ton, the cost of 100 pounds of 
gi was $17.24. It was figured that 
these lambs lost about five cents per 
head. 

The second lot, which was fed ex- 
actly the same ration as the first lot, 
except that oil meal was added at the 
rate of about one-fourth of a pound per 
he daily, and the corn and alfalfa 
were reduced slightly, made a hun- 
dred pounds of gain at a feed cost of 
$16.99. With corn at $1.50 per bushel 
and alfalfa hay at $30 per ton, there 

; a slight profit in adding a little 
oil meal at $70 a ion. However, these 
lambs also lost an average per head of 
about four cents. 

t 3 was fed the typical corn and 
alfalfa ration, but about one-half pound 
of barley per head daily was substi- 
tuted for part of the corn. The barley 
did not prove to be so valuable pound 
r pound as corn, and the experiment 

ated that with corn at $1.50 per 
hel, and alfalfa hay at $30 a ton, 
‘ley would have to sell for less than 


T 
ir 
bi 
bat 
G5 
tractive as a corn substitute for lambs. 


ents per bushel in order to be at- | 


Lot 4 was a barley lot, like Lot 3, | 


but in addition to the corn and barley | 


oil meal was also fed. 
helped matters somewhat, but indica- 
tions were still the same that with the 
corn at $1.50 per bushel barley should 


be bought for 95 cents per bushel or 
less in order to make it an attractive 
substitute for corn. 

In Lot 5 oats were tried out as a 
substitute for part of the corn, the 
average lamb getting about three- 


fifths of a pound daily. These lambs 
getting the oats in connection with the 
corn made the slowest gains of any of 
the lambs on experiment, and the indi- 
cations were that with corn at $1.50 
per bushel and alfalfa at $30 per ton, 
oats would have to sell for 65 cents 
per bushel or less, in order to prove 
attractive as a partial corn substitute. 

Lot 6 was an oats lot, like Lot 5, but 


in addition some oil meal was fed. 
This improved matters greatly from 
the standpoint of average daily gains, 
but still the indications were that the 
oats would have to sell for 65 cents 
per bushel or less in order to prove 
attractive as a partial substitute for 
corn at $1.50. 

Lot 7 was fed hominy feed in con- 
Qection with the corn and alfalfa, the 


average daily ration being about one- 
half pound of corn, one-third pound of 
hominy feed, and one pound of alfalfa 
hay. These lambs made splendid gains, 
and with corn at $1.50 per bushel and 
alfalfa hay at $30 per ton, hominy feed 


Proved to have a feed value of a little | 


over $80 a ton. 

Lot 8 was a hominy lot, like Lot 7, 
but in addition oil meal was also fed 
The oil meal increased the rate of gain 
slightly, but also seemed to increase 
the cost of gain slightly. Oil meal at 
$70 a ton seemed to be a worth-while 
addition to most of the other rations, 
but was not worth while adding to a 
ration of corn, hominy and alfalfa hay, 
With prices as they prevailed in this 
experiment. 


Lot 9 was fed gluten feed in connec- | 


tion with the corn and alfalfa, an av- 
erage of about two-fifths of a pound of 
&luten feed being fed daily in connec- 
tion with about one-half pound of corn 
and 
lambs made exceedingly good gains, 
Practically the same as the lambs on 
Corn, hominy feed and alfalfa. A pound 
of gluten feed had almost but not quite 
aS great value as a pound of hominy 
feed. As compared with a straight ra- 
tion of corn and alfalfa, the gluten feed 


“o ied to have a value of close to $80 


ne pound of alfalfa hay. These | 


The oil meal | 


remember, however, that the quality of 
this feed varies somewhat. With hogs 
at the Iowa station they have not been 
able to secure as good results with 
hominy as they have with corn. The 
Nebraska experiments would indicate, 
however, that hominy is especially 
adapted as a feed for lambs in connec- 
tion with corn and alfalfa. 





Cattle in Canada 


According to a census of the live 
stock of the province of Ontario, Can- 
ada, as reported by the Grand Trunk 
Railway System, the dairy cows in the 
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province have increased from 1,006,000 
in 1914 to 1,102,000 in 1918, and other 
cattle from 2,604,00 in 1914 to 2,872,000 
m 1918. During the sanre period there 
has been a decrease of about 41,000 
in horses, an increase of about 50,000 
in sheep, and a decrease of about 
114,000 in hogs 

The increase in the number of cows 
and other cattle is interesting, tending 
to contirm our suggestions on the cat- 
tle supply, as discussed in a recent 
issue, 


Tractor Production 


An investigation of the tractor situ- 
ation in this country recently was com- 
pleted by the office of farm equipment 
control, United States Department of 
Agriculture. It was desired to obtain 
accurate information regarding the 
status of the farm tractor industry in 
order to determine what action would 
be necessary to facilitate an adequate 
and equitable distribution of tractors 
thruout the country. The investiga- 
tion was made pursuant to President 





Wilson’s proclamation of May 14, 1918, 
relating to the farm equipment indus- 
try, which was issued under authority 
of the food control act of August 10, 
1917. In connection with this investl!- 
gation, a report received from 
every tractor manufacturer in this 


was 





country concerning the number of 
tractors manufactured and their dis- 
tribution between January 1, 1916, and 
July 1, 1918. A summary of these re- 
ports is given herewith ‘ 
Number of tractors manufactured— 
En ae oe <a es rer rie 29 &70 
are art o-. 0 chi tse F ukte sto wsare Rares 62,742 
January 1 to June 30, 1918..... 58,543 
Total for 1916, 1917 and first 
OE DOES Gicciacnseeeuee 150,955 
Number of tractors sold to users 
Re cleat ie meets Ce wae kee eal 27,819 
BOE Sa daea udk satcuccveseaaee 49,504 
Number of tractors sold to ex- 
porters— 
Oo MEN ot eo ere a 14,854 
1918, first six months ......... 15,610 


Number of tractors on hand, in tran- 
sit or in hands of dealers at time 
of report (August, 1918)..... 11,388 
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There’s No Other Calf Meal 





T is not surprising 


velopment of the calf. 


BLATCHFORD’S. 
substitute. 


Calf Meal last year. 


for your dairy 





that thou- 


sandsof farmersand dairymen have 


stopped using milk in raising their 
calves. Thorough tests have proved conclusively that 
they can raise healthy, vigorous, well-developed calves 
toearly maturityon BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL 
at less than half of what it costs them to use milk. 


Blatchtord’s 


Calf Meal - 


is a complete milk substitute con- 
taining in correct proportions all the food bs 
elements necessary for the proper de- ae 


There is nothing “just as good” 
It is the original complete milk 
Has been used successfully in America 
for 38 years. More calves are raised on Blatchford’s 
than on all other calf meals combined. 


In the United States alone 
more than 1,000,000 calves 
were raised on Blatchford’s 


Whether you are raising heifer calves 
herd, or raising beef, you need 
BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL. It means better 
calves and bigger profits. It means earlier matur- 
ity, it means that you can sell your milk at a 
profit instead of using it for feeding purposes. 


Get It At Your Dealer’s! 








as 











Write for Booklet 








you should be sure to read this interesting booklet. 
send a post card asking for it. Write today to 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 


We also have interesting literature that may be had free for 
Lamb Meal, Colt Meal, Milk Mash, Egg Mash, Laying Mash. Jus 


Good” 










e fast drop # 


Contains the necessary 
elements to reproduce 
the feeding value of the 
butter-fats of whole milk. 


“How to Raise the Finest Calves With Little or No 
Milk.” If you have been feeding your calves milk 
Sent free of charge. 


the asking on Blatchford’s Pig Meal, 
t ask for what you want. Write at once. 
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In Business More Than 118 Years 
Dept.4641 —Waukegan, Ill. 














Save the Manure 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Beg Saving every ounce of barn 
yard € now! 

There has not been a time sinc 
men began to form this country when 
barnyard manure was so valuable or 
played such an important part in crop 
production, when given a chance 

Men will not continue to do a thing 
with zest and determination, unles 
they feel that they are in some way 


being paid for the time and effort. 
We will see 
manure will do for the soil, and then 


the reader can decide for himself just 


some of the things that 


how hard he should strive to save the 


manure and get it onto the fields at 
the right time and in the right way. 
Manure will add nitrogen at 25 cents 
a pound, phosphorus at 20 cents a 
pound. potassium at 10 cents a pound 
besides adding humus or vegetable 
matter. Of all the factors that con- 
tribute to large yields in field crops 
and pasture grasses, none are more 
potential than vegetable matter. sy 
increasing the crop yield it naturally 
cheapens the cost of production, as it 
requires no longer nor as much labor 
to prepare and cultivate an acre of 
land that rich in vegetable matter 
than one which has had the vegetable 
matter farmed out of it. The rich acre 
may produce sixty bushels of sound. 
merchantable corn, brimful of feeding 
value, and the poor acre twenty-five 
bushels of chaffy nubbins, low in feed- 
ing value, producing a de- 


is 


besides 


pressing effect upon the grower A 
high yield and good quality will beget 
confidence and enthusiasm, becauss 


will have cheapened production, also 
at the same time increasing profits 
At any time that a farmer can increase 
his profits in an honorable, legitimat« 
way, he should be willing to redouble 
his diligence and energy. 

Plenty of vegetable matter in the soil 


will hasten the maturity of the crop, 
whether it be corn, oats, wheat, mea- 
dow or pasture grasses. Have you ever 
observed how much earlier the cor 


growing where an old straw stack has 
rotted down, or the old fence-row has 
been cleaned out, puts out its silk and 
tassels? Of you have. Why’ 
Because there was more humus in the 
soil, proof positive that an abundance 
of vegetable matter in th il 
hasten maturity 

Plenty of vegetable matter will aid 
material the 


course 


soil 


in a way in preparation 
of a good seed bed, whether the season 
be wet or dry. When the rest of the 


land in the same field is plowing too 
wet, or dry and cloddy, the old stack 
bottom is in fine physical tilth, due to 


the difference in the vegetable con- 
tent of the soil. 

Plenty of vegetable matter in the 
soil provides an ideal home or environ- 
ment for the vegetable forms of life 
or bacteria, without which it is im- 
possible to grow crops of large yield, 


small yield, good quality or poor qual- 
ity. They must be there. This being 
true—and it then should farm- 
ers do everything in our power to pro- 
* little friends of ours a good 


is 


vide these 
home home in which they can work 
and do their best More especially 


should we do this when they work so 
faithfully for us without pay. boarding 
themsel\ and paying a_ liberal 
amount the privilege 


es 


ior 


All plants, from the tiny, almost mi- 
croscopic fern to the big trees of Cal- 
ifornia, take their food in the form of 


These little friends living in the 


soup 
soil work over the vegetable enatter of 
the barnyard manure, the stubble, the 


and reduce this to a form 
or state so that when it comes in con- 
tact with the soil moisture it becomes 
available as food for the plants 
Plenty of vegetable matter in the 
soil produces more vigorous plants 
than does depleted soit. Strong, vigor- 
ous plants, with well-developed root 
systems and great leaf surface are bet- 


corn stalks, 


ter prepared to withstand hardships 
from drouth or injurious insect pests 
The grain crops will tiller or stool 
etter, will grow more foliage and 
grain, and on account of the shade 
and moisture will make a very un- 
favorable home for such insects as 
chinch bugs. The plant that is full of 


juice can spare more and miss it less 
than a puny, frail plant growing 
on soil devoid of humus 

of vegetable matter will 
the water-holding capacity 


weak 


in- 
of 
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A\n Important Engine 
- “fnnouncemen — 


N announcing to the farmers of America our 
new 148 H.P.“Z"—which successfully uses 


KEROSENE 


—we complete a hine of kerosene engines— 14% 
H.P. to 15 H.P.— which merits the most cri- 
tical investigation. When over 200,000 farmers 
back their judgment by buying over fifteen mil- 
lion dollars worth of engines— bearing this name 
plate —it quite firmly establishes the one ans- 
wer for all farm engine needs. 

There's a “Z' engine dealer near you—have him tell you 
why he adds his name to ours in backing the “Z.’ after 
comparing it with all others. 

Throttling Governor— Built-in Oscillating Magneto. 
Prices—1}4 H.P. $61.00—3 H.P. $100.00 — 6 H.P. $179.00 — 


F.O.B. Factory 
(0, 


Fairbanks Morse & 


CHICAGO 
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the soil, and in helping to solve the 
moisture problem—one of the most 
important of all—it does two specific 
things It increases the moisture-re- 
ceiving and the moisture-retaining 
power of the soil Two marvelous 
aids, you say? Yes, indeed! Save ev- 
ery ounce of your barnyard manure. 
We now come to the question in 
which all farmers are intensely inter- 
ested, washing of the soil. All 
right Plenty of vegetable matter in 
the soil will reduce the cutting, gully- 
ing, washing power of torrential rains 
Take two pieces of land with identi- 
cally the same slope, one full of hu- 
mus and the other entirely lacking, the 
same hard, driving rain will hardly 
leave its imprint on the field where 
the soil is well supplied with humus, 
while the one lacking in vegetable 
matter is guttered into ruffles and 
flutings, very much like an old-fash- 
ioned washboard. And let this be re- 


the 


membered, that this soil is gone, and 
gone forever, from the owner of the 
farm and from his children and his 


children’s children. 
Then save the barnyard manure 
Keep improved live stock (not a single 
scrub), use plenty of bedding to ab- 
sorb the liquid excrement, and make 
it just as much a farm practice to man- 
ufacture and conserve manure as to 
feed your stock or grow the field crops 
—for this manure is essential to and 
fully as valuable as the waving fields 

of golden grain. 
Ww 
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Save money under 
our present favorable ma- 







finest, most thoroughly seasoned 
~ silo material that we ever had. 

| Pp It’s the early bird that gets 
\j the worm and the early silo buyer 
gets the best service and biggest 


D'sito-9 


100% 


perfect in beeping ensilage with- 
. 7 invest- 
pays ~ 3 
fer, proof. 
OG 

be the 
100 per 


SiLe & MFG. CO 
York & ll 


and describes outfits for every need. It’s FREE. 
Write at once for FREE 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 
and Special ory er. Address 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER CO., Box 531 , Quincy, Ilinois 


SPRAYERS 






























The silo with latest improve- 
ments. Treated rot-proof 
staves. Famous clincher later- 
als, solid anchoring system. The 
biggest silo value that money can 
buy. Investigate now. 


Agents Wanted 


We have some open territory in 
which we can use good men who 
have spare time to act as our agents, 


Write for spe- 
cial prop- < TT 
osition SSS and a 3 
today. : WNT HiT 
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Protect your trees, vines and plants 
by spraying in time. Stahl’s “How, 
When and Why of Spraying” illustrates 


























Farmers’ Organizations Get Together 


A constructive, conservative article, discussing the possible methods of effecting a great national 
farmers’ organization, co-ordinating all present farmers’ organizations, will appear in the 196- 


page February number of Successful Farming. 


Farmers, in justice to yourselves, your families 


and your business, read this article carefully, and write us your personal opinions on the subject. 
There’s a great need for a nation-wide organization made up of actual farmers and actually 


controlled by them, through which they can express their wishes and needs. 


It is time for the 


farmers and farmers’ organizations to join forces and stand unitedly for the things that are for 
the best interests of the great industry of AGRICULTURE, and against any force that may 


jeopardize their interests. 


Get the 196-Page February Successful Farming 


It Is Really a Condensed Library of Agricultural Information 





Experiences of 
100 Farmers 


More than 100 practical farmers, 
agricultural college men and ex- 
pertsin various lines, in addition 
to our large staff of editors and 
specialists, have written their ex- 
periences along variouf lines of 
farming, stock raising, poultry pro- 
duction, etc., for this 196-page 
book. Think what it means to 48 
you to get, in this one volume, 


pendable material written by folks 


things that interest you. 18 











30 articles 
grain crops. 
35 articles 


It Contains: 


38 articles and suggestions on feeding, breeding and caring for 
beef cattle, horses, hogs and sheep. 

27 articles and suggestions on dairying. 
and suggestions on the production and marketing of 


who are interested in the same 47 articles on topics of general interest. 
articles for the boys and girls and young folks. 


and suggestions for the fruit man and gardner. 
articles on poultry production. 
such a collection of helpful, de- 35 articles and suggestions on household affairs. 





Subscribers’ In- 
formation Bureau 


This department answers 
inquiries and complies with 
requests for information that 
come from our readers. 

Questions that cannot be an- 
swered by the editors will be 
ansWered by other experts or if 
necessary are referred to our 800,- 
000 subscribers. 
given free of charge. Write us at 
any time about your problems, 
We shall be glad to discuss them 
with you. 


This service is 











Brief Descriptions of Some of the Good Things in February 


Putting the People in Power 


The Initiative and Referendum are laws that enable the 
people of a state to enact or approve, by their own direct 
votes, and independent of their legislature, any law or 
laws on which they desire to pass Has, meer 

How the Initiative and Referendum work out in actual 
practice is discussed in February Successful Farming by 
Judson King. Possibly here is a cure for the evils of “‘in- 
visible government,” and an instrument whereby the will 
of the big majority instead of the powerful minority, may 
be done, 


Borrowing Money on Feeders 


A well informed stockman tells, in the February nume- 
ber of Successful Farming, some interesting things on the 
above subject. This discussion will open the eyes of 
many a man who is overlooking some money-making op- 
portunities because he hesitates to borrow money, or 
thinks he can’t borrow, on feeding cattle. 


Household Affairs 


In the Home Department of the February Successful Farm- 
ing will be page after page of helpful articles, ideas and sug- 
estions for the housewife. Included will be fashion and 

ressmaking articles, recipes, time and labor saving plans in 
connection with the everday work, ways of effecting little 
economies, etc. Among the special articles for this depart- 
ment is one by Emma Gray Wallace, entitled, ‘‘The Brushes 
We Use,”’ and another on Fancy Cakes and Cookies for St. 
Valentine’s Day, by Louise Bennett Weaver. ‘Back to the 
Farm’”’ is the title of a good story that will interest everyone. 


For the Boys and Girls 


Our Junior Farmers, Young Housekeepers, and Boys and Girls 
Club Departments, will interest the young folks. In these sections 
we discuss the practical, everyday things of farm life that appeal 
to and help those who will, in the near future, be operating farms 
and presiding over farm homes. ‘‘A Bird's Eye View of Serbia,” 
by Jas. T. Nichols, will interest the grown folks as well as the 
youngsters. 


Signs for the Horse Buyer 


This is the title of an illustrated article prepared for the 
February number by Thomas J. Delohery, who almost 
lives with the horses at the Chicago market. This is a 
really excéptional article and its principal points are clear- 
ly illustrated by photographs and drawings. A‘ study of 
the article and its illustrations will enable one to readily 
pick out the prevailing defects of horses’ feet and legs, 


About Poultry 


The Poultry section of the February Successful Farming 
will look like a real poultry magazine. Among the out- 
standing features of this department are: ‘Why eggs fail 
to hatch,”” by Chesla C. Sherlock; aad ‘Easy In and Easy 
Out,” by C. E.Gapin. Everyone interested in ponltry, 
and that includes all farm folks, will find alot of useable 
information and ideas in the large Poultry Section. 


YouGet all the Above in the 196-Page February Successful 
Farming,and We'll Send it Free According to Offer Below: 


MORE THAN 800,000 CIRCULATION 


SUCCESSFUL 





Every issue contains a vast amount of valuable ma- 
terial, and the articles are dependable. 
sifted and condensed with the greatest care. 
on what you read in Successful Farming. 

Subscription Rates: 
cents; one year for 25 cents. 


Our Guarantee to Subscribers 


My 


Special Get Acquainted Offer: 


all tne hundre 3 of interesting things mentioned above; or, better still, while you have the matter in mind, send the coupon and 25 cents 
in stamps or coin for a year’s subscription and we will send you the February number free,wtarting your subscription with the Mareh 


Dependable 


They are selected, 
You can depend 


Four years for $1; two years for 50 





Successful Farming is sold to every subscriber strictly on a 
guarantee of satisfaction, Any time you're not satisfied, just 
say so, and your subscription money will be cheerfully re- 
funded. 


Successful Farming 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
DES MOINES, - <= IOWA 


= ee ge ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee, 


Fill out and mail us the coupon below and 
we will send you free, the 196-page February 
number of the Successful Farming containing 
number. 


Free 196-Page February Number Coupon 


Successful Farming is Pea eS Mee aw ee 


Successful Farming, 
E. T. Meredith, Publ., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Dear Sir: 

Please send me free, the 196-page February 
number of Successful Farming which I agree to 
examine carefully. 

Or: I enclose 25 cents for which send me the 
free 196-page February number and enter my sub- 
scription for one year, starting with the March 
number. 


om) 2) fs See 
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Mumm) FIRST AVE 
FARIBAULT, MINN. 








Sonderegger’s Mammoth Wax Bean is a giant. 
Pods to 10 in. Absolutely and enormously 
prod ctive—often as many as 60 ay a bush. 

regger’s Summer Ba Cabbage un- 


asakeeper. An all-summer variety. 
regger’s Golden Gweet Corn (yellow) 
more aoe and much less 


lent 
and keepe criep for a long time 
Sree Cham Gooseberry—Fine for table or 
pies. ou will like it, 
All kinds of vegetables, flower and field seeds; give 
. Shrubs, ete. Delicious Apple, Mc, 2 to 3 feet 
Get our prices before you buy. Catalog free. 
SONDEREGGER WORSERIES & & SEED mouse 


78 Court Street 











_ AINSWORTH ues 


itatants es 
ndRAnAe nents) 


GUARANTEED SEED CORN 

Aineworth pure-bred seed corn is the re- 
sult of years of scientific propagation and 
selection. This year’s crop is the finest we 
have grown in 11 years. $5 to 10@ per cent 
germination guaranteed Test it yourself 
tor 12 days See catalog guarantee. Only 
selected ears which have been sorted three 
times are sold for seed. No crib-dried seed 
We own and farm 1,000 acres of the 
finest seed corn land. Our drying plants are 
the largest and most modern in the world 
Reserve your seed early. Hundreds of or- 
ders that come too late are refused each 
year. Make your selection now —we will 

p when = want it. 


Seed House op 
W.T. Ainsworth & Sons, Box I7, Mason City, Minoin, 





sold. 





















CLOVER 


quananteeo D SATISFACTORY 
i t values in clover ever offer- 
Jon"t fail to write us for sam- 
We can save you many dol- 
jars on C —— Seed. Don’t pay two 


refits. Bu World's Largest 
Kisii Onjer Seed House at a = 


BERRY SELO CO. 
CLARINDA, IOWA 








Sudan Grass 


Seed, Northern grown, free from 
% Johnson grass, 0c per Ib., bags 
free, postage, express or freight 
extra. White Sweet Clover,scart- 
fied, 0c, Alfa! fa $8 per, bu. and 
up. Order early. Supply short. 
Quality guaranteed satisfactory. 
HENRY FIELD 
Shenandoah, lowa 
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hencidaling Alfalfa 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“T have read a lot about the inocu- 
lation of alfalfa, but don’t understand 
it. Please tell me just how it is done, 
what to use and how to use it.” 
simplest and easiest 
ways of inoculating alfalfa is the glue 
method. Dig up inoculated soil where 
thrifty alfalfa or sweet clover plants 
with nodules on their roots have been 


One of the 


growing; finely powder this soil and 
dry it out in the basement or some 
other shady place. There should be 


two or three quarts of the finely pow- 
dered dirt for each,bushel of seed. 
Now, this finely powdered, inoculated 
dirt can simply be mixed with the 
seed, but it is really better to coat the 
seed first with a thin solution of glue 
water, so that the fine dust particles 
will be a little more likely to stick to 
each seed. A glue solution is made 
by dissolving one handful of furniture 
glue to each gallon of boiling water. 
After the solution is cool, sprinkle it 
over the seed in a wash-tub. Sprinkle 
enough of the solution over the seed 
to moisten -it slightly, but not enough 
to wet it. Then sprinkle the inocu- 
lated dust over the moistened seed, 
stir thoroly, and spread the seed out 
to dry. 

Commercial cultures for inoculating 
alfalfa may be bought at almost any 
seed store. They are generally very 
effective, and are probably the most 
convenient method of all. However, 
the cost is generally several dollars 
an acre. 

The most bothersome but 
the most effective nvethod is to spread | 
inoculated alfalfa or sweet clover soil | 
over the land which is to be seeded to 
alfalfa, at the rate of four or five hun- 
dred pounds per acre 


possibly 


How Pigs Are Lost 


The hist of percentages in this table 
is the summary of data secured from 
192 farms in Hlinois by J. B. Price, of 
the University of Illinois. The heavi- 
est losses are largely preventable by 
proper housing arrangements and care 
of the sow before -farrowing 





Overlaid by sows ................29.13 | 
Farrowed weak jaded Lc ase 
Farrowed dead ....... weer 
ad se aldacweswaaae Peres 
Eaten by sows ......... eee ee 
ee ee licanclak ee 
eee ee ee re 3.43 
0 RS ee ere eee 1.78 
| a ar 1.56 
2 ee, ee en eee 1.01 
Misc ellaneous ‘hime we eee as .. 5.64 





ARMY VETERINARIANS 


The best veterinarians available were engaged 
for army service. They clipped horses and mules 
regularly. Just as army horses did their best work 
when property clipped, so will yours. Get a clip- 
ping machine NOW. Yon can't beat a Stewart No. 1, 
and {t costs only $9.75. Send 82.00 today and pay the 
balance when you get the machine Or write for 
our 1919 catalog 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
Dept 117, 12th St., and Central Ave., Chicago, Tu. 


Sudan Grass 


Native grown, 20c per pound; free from al! other 
seed Low prices on clover, alstke, alfalfa, timothy, 
awe lover, seed wheat, Oats, barley and seed corn. 

Set ft for free catalog giving full particulars, 
paieen. etc 


McGREER BROS. SEED FARMS 


©c oBU RG, OWA. Be 


Seed Corn 


Sack picked, hanger dried, bred for yield and 
maturity Germination 95 to 1004 Shipped on 
12 days approval. Seed corn book free on request. 


KENT CAMPBELL, La Harpe, Ill. 


Grass Seeds 


Sold direct to you from our seed farm at Whole. 
sale prices. Save all mid ilemen’ 8 profits by buying 
direct from us. Growers of all pure bred farm seeds 


McGREER BROS. SEED FARMS 


COBURG, IOWA. 


CENTRAL SOUTHERN IOWA. .\2sr22s\0° 
* the Timothy 
Seed is raised. We have been in the SEED Dusi- 
ness in Clarke county for over twenty-five years 
We are particular about the QUALITY we offer 
to our friends. NEW SEED, free of NOXIOUS 
seed, Our seeds are of 1918 crop. Watch out for old 
timothy seed, for it wfl lose in germination after 
the firat year. Write us for samples and prices 
BOSSERM AN SEED © o. . Mer ray, lowa. 
Bient nnial Yell 


SWEET ‘CLOVER: Biennial Yellow, choice hulled 
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per month being made 
with the self contained 
one man Roller Flour Mill 


The AMERICAN Hiv MILL 


The surest and most profitable business in the United States and 
second in dignity only to banking. 

Be the Flour Miller in your community and own this new, im- 
proved mill which is revolutionizing milling. You can start in this 
profitable business at once with our nationally advertised brand of 
flour as your own. 


“FLavo” (commmny) Flour 


Our service Department and Confidential Selling Plans will estab- 
lish you in this business and make you a success. 


This wonderful mill will make a yield of 42 Ibs. of good flour 
per bushel of clean wheat. Built to last a lifetime. Guided by our 
cook of instructions, it can be operated by anyone without previous 
knowledge of milling. Takes small amount of power. Its greatly 
improved system of milling makes “‘a better barrel of flour cheaper,”’ 
therefore gives you larger profits. 








Grind your home grown wheat and sell it to your home people 
with this mill. Made in 7 sizes—from 15 to 109 bbls. a day. 
You can get into this money making business with as little 
as $3000. Sold on 30 days trial. 


Write today for our free booklet, ‘‘The Story of a Wonder- 
ful Flour Mill.” - 


The Anglo American Mill Co. 
536-542 Trust Building, OWENSBORO, KY. 














low, ¢ hoi ce hulled 
ree. Sample and inform ation yours 


Sacks 
ELMER FRASER Maryville, Mo. 








ea > |) @D Steel Sanitary Barn Equipment 


is different from the ordinary equipment and every difference 
] has additional advantages. It provides more comfort for 
the cow and convenience for the Dairyman. 

The exclusive adv yg in CLAY Equipment pro- 
vide your herd with more pasture comfort that results 
in larger Dairy Profits. 


THIS CATALOG TELLS WHY 


CLAY Equipment is different and better. Send today for 
your free copy of this Barn Equipmens Book. 
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IOWA GATE CO., 221 CLAY AVE, CEDAR FALLS, IA. (a 
oe" DICKINSON’S 


PINE TREE BRAND SEEDS 


Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa and 
Other Field Seeds 


if Your Local Dealer Cannot Furnish This Brand 
WRITE 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO 


SWEET ¢ real CORN FOR me 





ic 
@F GTAN OS ALONE 














AND ALFALFA Several years ago I purchased from Iowa 


champion sweepstake bu. at the price of $175 
the 1 
Also Alsike, Medium Red, Mammoth and Ttmott wy pe Coamplen be. of the world af Sil1.60: 1 


$71.00; 30 ears at 630.00; 80 ears at $87.00; ail 








s if re cl “ | 
othe : oa o's MPL ES AND PR ICES UPON | Stakecorn. I have now 1.000 bu. of the best . 
request. py of our Illustrated 1919 Seed Catalogue corn | ever raised. Write for catalog and prices & 


once 


_ EVERGREEN FARMS 


- L. Passmore Prop.., Prophetstow! n, il 


MINNESOTA GROWN 


RED CLOVER, TIMOTHY 


and Alsike Mixed 
AND OTHER NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS 


Write for free samples and our freight pa! 
price list 


FREE. Ma postal today 


ROCHELLE SEED CO. Rochelle, Ell. 
——_—_ 


Leller’s b4-Page Catalog 


NOW READY 


Fully describing our complete line of field and 
garden seeds SE ED CORN our spectalty Catalog 
fully describes our successful methods of corn breed- 
ing. Write for it today. & post card will bring it to 
your door 


ZELLER SEED CO., 











NORTHERN FIELD SEED CO. 




















Jefferson, owa Winona, Minnesota oa ae 
am PR AEA SAS A NE EPI LA EO atime 
FIELD PEAS | ton ste—: gos m8 us 





rieties with good, stiff, medium. light straw and lar : 





The P great forage crop for cattle ora, hogs. Also | spreading heads with big plump grain. Sample 
pure-bred early varieties of s¢ corn, clover and soy Price $1.10 p r bushel. Sacks free 
beans. L. C. BROWN, * a Grange, Llinois ANDREW KIRSCH, Carroll, lows 
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Spring Wheat 
An lowa correspondent writes: 
safe to sow spring wheat early 


Is it 


in February? Is there any advantage 
in drilling spring wheat? How much 


seed should I sow per acre? I wish to 
seed sweet clover with the wheat.” 


juestionably, one of the most im- 
portant things in the seeding of spring 
wheat is to get it in early. For in- 


stance, at the Illinois station, at Ur- 


pana, they found that spring wheat 
d the 6th of March outyielded 
spring wheat seeded the 10th of April, 


by a little over ten bushels per acre. 
We believe there would be some risk 
eding as early as the early part 
February. Nevertheless, if the sea- 
son is favorable, we would expect Feb- 
ruary seeding to outyield a later seed- 
ing. The problem with spring wheat is 





to get it to mature before the hot 
weather comes on in June and July. 
Experiments indicate that spring 


wheat drilled in will ordinarily out- 
yield spring wheat broadcasted at the 
same time by several bushels per acre. 
However, wheat may often be broad- 
casted earlier than it may be drilled, 
and the advantage of getting the wheat 
in early by broadcasting may counter- 
balance the advantage of drilling. Or- 
dinarily we doubt if much is to be 
gained by seeding spring wheat before 
March 10th. However, if the ground 
permits, we would suggest seeding it 
the last week in February. As to the 
rate of seeding, seven pecks per acre 
is not far wrong. 

Tests at the Iowa station indicate 


that spring wheat is decidedly inferior 


as a nurse crop. Oats, especially such 
early varieties as the Kherson and 
Towa 105 and Iowa 103, have given de- 
cidedly better results. At the Minne- 
sota station, however, they have se- 
cured splendid results with spring 


wheat as @ nurse crop. 





Crimson Clover 

A northern 
writes 
“What do you think of sowing crim- 


Missouri correspondent 






son clover instead of common red clo- 
ver? I notice that some of the seed 
companies recommend crimson clover 
very highly. What do you think of 
sowing the crimson clover in Feb- 
Truary?” 

Crimson clover is a valuable crop 
for the southern states, but in the corn 
belt has yet to prove its value. It is 
an annual or winter annual. In the 
south they get the best results by 
St g it in the fall, but in the north 
it o tender to live thru the winter, 


vhen seeded in the spring does not 
nake a sufficiently vigorous growth 
to be worth while. Those of our read- 





ers who feel that they have the time 
to experiment might sow an acre or so 
of crimson clover. However, we be- 


@: 


lieve that those who are looking for a 


Substitute for common red clover will 
find a better plant in white sweet 
Clover 

Permanent Pasture Problem 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What kind of grass seed would you 
uggest sowing for permanent p2sture 
onr bottom land which overflows? 
How ild sweet clover thrive on 
sucl 1? Would you advise sowing 
un y with early oats for meadow 
th wing year?” 

A the clovers the two which 
are best adapted for lowland pasture 
Purposes are alsike and sweet clover. 
An the grasses timothy is very 
well pted. We are inclined to sug- 
gest our correspondent use as the 
backbone of his seeding about eight 
Pounds of timothy, three pounds of 
Sweet ver and five pounds of alsike 
per If he is especially anxious 
to itting of hay next year, it 
mig » just as well to leave the 
8¥ er out of the mixture, inas- 
= sweet clover is ready to cut 
| ite May or early June, sev- 
eral eks before timothy is ready. 
He . ‘, if our correspondent is more 
“terested in pasture, he should by all 
me clude the sweet clover, for it 


lid pasture plant, especially 
ds. Of course we know that 

n claimed that stock will not 
“t Sweet clover. This applies, how- 
ever, only to sweet clover after it has 


_ to bloom. If stock is turned 
y s clover in the spring before 
it id a chance to become woody, 
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Before Culti-Packing 


The plants are heaved 
and soil is cracked caus- 
ing roots to freeze, break 
or dry out and die. 


**Soil Sense’’ 


A 56-page book illustrat- 
ed with ov er 90 field pho- 
tographs showing the us- 
es of the Culti- Packer on 
wheat, oats, corn, alfa 
fa, sugar beets, cotton, 
rice, etc. Ask your dealer 








or Write direct for a copy. 








es a splendid pasture. 


thawing in early spring. 





DE MARK RE 


Every year thousands of acres of wheat give only half 
a normal yield—thousands more are plowed up and 
seeded to other crops because of winter killing. 


Most of this lost wheat could be saved by timely use of 
the Dunham Culti-Packer. 


Winter killing results from the heaving of plants and 
cracking of the soil caused by the alternate freezing and 
The wheat roots are broken 
and left exposed to the air thus cutting off nourishment 
from the plants above. 
The Culti-Packer used on such fields just as soon as the soil is dry 
will tuck the heaved plants back in place and fill the cracks around 
the roots with moist soil. 
The Nebraska Experiment Station found through a period of five 
years experiments that this spring packing gave an average in- 
crease of five and one-tenth (5.1) bushels per acre. 
Go to the nearest John Deere Dealer NOW and arrange for a Culti- 
Packer to use on your wheat field this spring. If you doonly half 
as well as the Nebraska Experiment Station you will pay for the 


tool on your wheat crop alone and you will use it on every other 
crop you grow. 


The Dunham Co., 


BEREA, OHIO 


(Suburb of Cleveland) 
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‘SaveYourWheat From Winter Killing 


UNHAM 
CULT PACKER 





After Culti-Packing 


The plants are tucked 
back into place and the 

cracks filled with moist 
soil giving roots a acw 
life. 


Culti- Packers 
For Sale by 


John Deere 


Dealers 


= & 









GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below All Others 


I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
I fill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded, 


Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, en = 


LOV Don’t delay 


for our 

1919 catalog (116 pages) and 

reular giving full par- 

ticulars. We can save zon 
I money on guaranteed seed 

A. &. BERRY SEED CO., Box (\)4 CLARINDA, lowa 


EVERGREENS 


38 Hardy Tested Varieties 

Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 

planting. Protect buildings, , crops, stock, 

gardens andorchards, Hill’s Evergreens 

are Nursery grown and hardy every- 

where. Hill’s Evergreen book, illustrated 

in com nongg sent free. Write today. World’s largest 
growers. Est. 185: 

o. me NURSERY CO, DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 
Box 2140 “Evergreen Specialists 






















{/IELD SEEDS—Clover: Medium, Mammoth, 
Alsike, Alfalfa and Sweet. Timothy. Timothy 
and Alsike. Gate: lowa 103, Kherson. Barley: Wiscon- 
sin Pedigreed. Manschuri. Corn: Silver Mine, Stiver 
ing. Dwart Easex Cane Seed. Samples and 
prices on request, Strayer Seed Farm, Hudson, Ia. 





LOVER 


Buyers Save Big Money. 


per Bu, lower when we bought our supply. Our 
po A etoey low. The big saving to you is due to our 
early purchase, Every lot tested, pure Illinois grown, High 
poe A Buckthorn free. Guaranteed satisfactory or money 
Fefunded Crop short. Don’t wait for higher fetta s 44 big 
ains in seed will astonish you. ae Alf. 
imothy $4.75: Sweet Clover $5.25 and al Grane ~ at 
nate reduced prices. We can save you money and give 
you quick Service. Write today for free samples, low prices 
and big money saving Seed Guide All Free. Don’t delay. 


American Mutual i Seed Co., Dept. 404 Cieege 





SEED CORN 


Pe ARLY Picked, Hanger Dried, 
Sure-Stand Seed Corn. The 
best we ever put up. High-yielding 
Strains. Early maturing. 


ALL SEED SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


seautiful Corn book FREE. Write today. 


L. K. ELLSBERRY & CO. 


Dept. L NEVADA, IOWA 


1a 


oats for rich 














Famous 
IOWA 








Iowa soil. A heavy yielder. _Straw not lia 
ble to lodge. Finest of or a cate 
crop. Have only a limi ted supply. oe 
own crop. Guaranteed recleaned and 


treatedfor smut. My special prix 


SKROMME SEED CO., Dept. 200, Roland, Pres 


ALFALFA 





GOOD. recleaned, noi irrigated 
ay Write for samples& prices. 
JACOBSON, Formoso. Kans. 








| Dope. 30 
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CLOSE-TO-NATURE B5 


SEED CORN TESTE 





meer All sizea—120 ears to 8,000. All 
kinds—Heated, Heatless, Wood 
Metal, Sectional, etc 
Our seed tester fs also a 
GRAIN SPROUTER 
which may be used to produce 


sprouted oats —the great egg-produc 
ing feed for poultry. This Sprouter- 
Tester will pay a dividend every 
month tn the year ! 
CLOSE-.TO-NATURE CO.,. 
85 Front St., Colfax. lowa. 


"BIG BARGAIN 








ALIKE 


AND 
Bost and chennent 


504 " CLARINOA, ows 


New RE lowa pe” Tested and inspected | 


es oe nearly perfect 
you can o- 
c curs. Also Mam 
moth Red, Alsike, 
Alfalfa and 
Clover of choicest 7 


Ov! Free sample for 
inspection. 130-page illus- 
trated catalog an d special 
red ink price list free on request. 
OWA SEED COMPANY® 


Des Moines, lowe 


. BERRY SEED CO., Be 















R ELD’S Yellow Dent Seed Corn forsale. Hand 
picked. Guaranteed 957 or better. Tipped, ebel 
led and sacked $4.25 per bu. f. vo. b. Dallas Center, Ja. 
M. Reynolds, Dallas Center, _lewa. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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How to ‘Make Mane Lay 
Dear Sir: I read many complaints 
about hens not laying. With the present 
high prices of feed and splendid prices 
for eggs, one can’t afford to keep hens 
that are not working. For a time my 
hens were not doing well; feathers were 
rough ; combs pale and only a few laying. 


I tried diiferent remedies and finally sent 
tothe Walker Remedy Co., A-7, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for two 50c packages of Walko 
Tonix. I could see a change right away 


Their feathers became smooth and glossy ; 
combs red, and they began laying fine. 
I had been getting only a few eggs a day. 
I now get five dozen. My pullets hatched 
in April were laying fine in October 
Math Heimer, Adams, Minn. 


More Nioney 


Would you like to make more money 
from your poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your birds in the 
pink of condition—free from disease and 
working overtime on the egg-basket? 
Write today. Let us prove to you that 
Walko Tonix will make your hens lay. 
Send for 50c package on our guarantee— 
your money back if not satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., A-7, Waterloo, la. 
Most Profitable chick- 


5 64 BREED ens,ducks, geese and tur- 


ys. Choice, pure-bred, hardy northern 

a ed. Fow!ls.eggs, incubators at lew prices. 
America’s greatest poultry farm. 26 years 
in business. Valuable new 112 page Poui- 

ry Guide and Catalog free. Write today 


R.F.NEUBERT Co., Box 807 Mankato, | Minn. 



















} ABY chix, 200 egg strain, S.C. W. Leghorns. 
parcel post paid, 815.00 Lo #20.00 per 100. Catalog, 
D. T. Farrow, Peoria, Illinols. 


RHODS xS2. AND REDS. 


“that 





( tHOICE 8. ¢ Re 1 Rea eo ke rels, big hx jal 

are red to the skin", from pen bred hens and 
pullets, #3.™ ach, 6 for $18.10. A few extra zvod 
ones, 65.0 ucd 87.50 each. Chas. E. Bishop, K. 3, 
Newton, lowa 
QIsei E Comb Red cockerels with size. bone and 
) good color. Priced right at 63.00, 85.00, #7 50 and 
$10.00 each. Prices reduced in lote of more than 


Satisfac —_ guaranteed or money refunded 
Paulius - Hampton. lowa 
c.R.1 Red cockerels for sale at from $3.00 to 
R. $5.0 each. Good, dark red, large boned, from 
Satisfaction guaranteed. ( 3 
lows. 


three 


G H. 


heavy laying «train 
MoGregor, Armatrong, 
good nantthe birds rom 
$2.50 each, 





‘Cc. Red cocherets, 

« good laying strain. Ought to please. 
‘ for 814.5. F. Boliman, Wall Lake, lowa 
QIsGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Pullets $2.50 
ap. Cockerele 63.50 up Fancy and utiliuy 
birds. Guaranteed. W. A. Fariey, Pawnee, I! 

OR SAL E—Rose ond Single Comb R. I. Red 

cockerels (Bean strain). Al! hatched from pens. 
$2. 68 and and 65 eac h. Jobaston Bros., Brooklyn. lowa. 
pore, BRED Rose Comb Rhode lsland cocker 

ela, very Gerk red. 62.00, 83.00, $5.00, $10.00 each. 
Andrew Beillng, Sheldon, lowa 














Free 
Jetfer- 


S. Cc. R. 1. Red cockerels. Heavy boned. 
from emet. $2.00 each. H. H. Miller, 
son, Lowa. 





YHOICE Rose Comb Rhode Island Red coc xereis 
/ @B0each E.G Mott, Spirtt Lake, lowa. 


GINGLE Comb Reds. Write for ctreular 
Y Thiel, Renwick, lowa. 











C. Red cockerels, $3.00 up Mrs. F. J. Bunnell, 


‘ 
. Earlham. lowe. 
= Comb Rhode 

and $4.0 each. L. 
lowa. 





Ialand Red coc kerela. $8.00 
8. Aschenbrenner, Laurens, 





QINGL ,E Comb Red cockerete—¢#2.50. 8s , @5 88— 
&) from prize winning stock Satisfaction guaran- 
R. D Hart. LeMars, lowa. 





teed 
Q INGLE ‘ Tomb | Rhode Island Red cockerels. Sire 
\ won second prize with pen at Dubuque Poultry 
Bernard, lowa 





Show. Elm Elmer Meloy Jr., 


» c. “CRLE I. Red cockerels, large heavy boned. velvety 

. red, farm raised, $3.00 each Satisfaction gu- 
arat ateed. J. E. Erte Keon. Armetrong. Lowa. 

PURE ured : S.C. Bed cockerels 64.00 each 
Willard Tevior, lowa City, lowa 


Mre 





TURKEYS 
M g peer Bird Bros. strain Have the size 
Vi. and qual'ty kind. Young toms 3% to 3ibs. A 
few hens and pulse. Also White Rock cockerels 
Rterting Martin, Metrose. lowa 


N 


AMMOTH Bronze turkeys from the finest strains 
in America. Stiver cup winners, bred for qual 


ity. vigor and size. Mrs. EK. B. Powell, Higgine- 

wn le, Miseouri 

we Holand turkey toms 87.00, hens $6.00; 
pure bred. Mrs. A. C. Kingsbury, 8t. Anthony, 

lowa 


Bronze turkey tome $8.00, 


>URE bred Mammoth 
Hevderson, Morning Sun, 


hens, 66.00. Mrs. H 
fowa 
fg RBON Red turkeys. toms 96.50 


hens #4.50. 


W. B. Meeks, Martelle, lowa 





i RONZE.  Warragenectt Bearbon Red and White 
Holland breeding turkeys from the finest flocks 
in America. Special prices to close them out. F 
A. Clark, Freeport, Ohto 
— RBON Red Turkey tous 26.50. “White Rock 
ceckerele 62.25 each Cc. W. Patterson, Cuba, 
Wiisconstn 


pURE bred M. B. turkey toms 20 to 22 Ibs. $8.00; 
23 te 27 Ibe. 810.00. Mrs. W. W. Andersen, Dumont, 
jowa. 
Ww HITE Holland Turkey toms, weight 25 Ybe., #8.00, 
bene 64.35 -_E Talbot, Witlltameburs. lowa. 


toms 87.00. 








MY AMO ol n Brouse turkeys. hene #5, 
E. M. Cain, Mt. Evna, lows 
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The Poultry 


Pe yu ary raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
pe nee to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


























Mating the Dating Pen 





January always seems to spring a 
surprise on us; the time for mating 
our breeding pens comes before we 
realize it. Harly mating is important. 
Good fertility is not to be had from a 
freshly-mated flock. There is a get- 


ting-acquainted period before the hens 
vill get along peaceably with one an- 
other. Put a strange hen in the flock 
and note how the old birds side-step 
and scold and peck until the stranger’s 
comb is bleeding, or vice versa, de- 
pending on which is the best fighter. 
The hens may take a dislike to the 
new male, and worry him. Tho they 
may have been mated last season, a 
chicken has a short memory; they 
meet like strangers. 

The best plan is to determine what 
we want, and then mate the birds that 
we think will produce the result. If 
the combs of last year’s flock were too 
large, we will need to mate for our 
breeding pen birds that show smaller 
combs en both sides. To mate a big- 
combed bird with a bird that has a 
very small comb, on the theory that 
the two will produce a medium comb, 
is a mistake; the results will not be 
so good as the mating of two medium 
combs. 

The best all-around bird, tho he 
have no special marks of distinction, 


is a better bird than the bird which 
seems perfect in one section. Purity 
of color and accurate lacings are beau- 
tiful, but they must not blind us to 


the every-day qualities and points that 
make up a bird typical of the breed. 
Barring is important, but more impor- 
tant is shape. 

The best rule for mating the breed- 
ing pen of any breed or variety is to 
use the best male one can afford from 
a strain that breeds true and mate 
with it the best females to be chosen 
from the flock. If the male is satis- 
factory, a good plan is to buy one good 
female from which to breed cockerels 
for next year. 

Mating the breeding pen is not an 
hour’s task; it takes time and study 
now to get the type of young stock we 
want. Choose a pattern type and breed 
toward that pattern 


Standard Bred 


A reader writes: 

“I hear poultry keepers speaking of 
chickens as ‘standard bred.’ Is there 
any difference between standard bred 
and pure bred?” 

When we speak of a fowl being stan- 
dard bred, we mean that it is bred 
according to the standard accepted by 
members of the American Poultry As- 
sociation of typica: of the breed it 
represents, and that the breeder sub- 
mits to the disqualifications fixed by 
the standard on chickens in general 
and on his breed in particular. Yor 
example, White Wyandottes that show 
no trace of single combs may throw a 
single comb. We call this a “sport,” 
since it throws back to some ancestor 
used in making the breed. The bird 
is pure bred in the sense that its par- 
ents were both Wyandottes, but it 
does not conform to the standard qual- 
ifications. therefore it could not be 
sold as a White Wyandotte, but must 
be described as a sport of a single 
comb thrown by White Wyandottes 

Someone might prefer these single 
combs, and mate a single comb cock- 
erel and a single-comb female. From 
this mating there would undoubtedly 
come only single combs so long as the 
matings were of single combs only. 
These would be pure bred chickens, 
but not standard bred. If these singles 
were mated to rose combs, some of the 
progeny would be rose combs 

Pure bred chickens may have pure 
blood lines but no recognition of stan- 
dard points. The standard is meant to 
unify the breeds, so that each breed 
and variety stands for certain points. 
Standard descriptions are recognized 
and adopted by practically all poultry 
breeders here and abroad. Only by 
agreeing on points could we make the 
sales made to foreign countries. The 
breeders of pure bred stock would do 
well to make them standard bred. 

















erican Fence 


Full gauge wires — full 
weight—full length rolls. 
Superior quality galvan- 
izing, proof against hard- 
est weather conditions. 


Send for our Special Book on 
Fencing. Dealers Everywhere. 


AMERICAN STEEL 
& WIRE COMPANY 


Chicago New York 





Don’t Send Any Money! 
Say send eight cups and free 
plans to make 18 bushel Box 
Eight cups cost 
Lumber $4. You 
save $14 and have the 
best 








made. 30 Days Free Trial. If you wish, send $11.40 
cash. Iwill return your money if you are not fully 2 


BURRELL MFG. & SUPPLY HOUSE 
®. Bow Msetut.l0..49 ee 
Olid ways of shearing leave too much weol on the 
sheep. Wool is scarce and commands high prices. 
Buy that sheep shearing machine NOW —they’re 
going to be scarce this season. Get a Stewart No. 
9 Ball Bearing Machine with 4 sets of knives. Costs 
only 814. You'll more than save that much in wool. 
Order now. Or send fer 1919 catalog 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
Dept. 117 12th St., and Central Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











RC. BROWN LEGHORN PULLETS 


Extra early. Laying now. Write for prices. 
Gc. M. WEST, Ankeny. 


W IL SON'S S. C, White Leghorns 
1, 2 coc kere Is 2. 8 hen and 4 pul 


Iowa. 








win at ¢ ht “ago 


, 800 chotce 
cockerels for sale 33.00, 84.00 and 5 at each. 60,000 
chicks for 1919. Book your order now. Eggs in 
season. Sunny Acre Leghorn Farm, Sandwich, 
Illinois. Box 4. 





B. Le chorn cockerels at #2.00 each; S. 
Red cockerels, ¢2.50 each. 50 R. C. 
Order direct. 


100 © fi 


B. Eamhene hn at $22.00 per dozen 
. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, lowa. 





Pe REBRED Single Cemb White Leghorn cocker- 
els from heavy laying strain, 81.25; five or more 
$1.00 each. Andrew Belling, Sheldon, lowa. 





_— Barron Strain Single Comb White Leghorn 
cockerels, two dollars each. Evergreen Hill 
Farm, Northwood, lowa. 





at SALE. Choice R.C. W. Leghorn cockerels, 
$1.75 each, if taken soon. Susie Sangwin, 
Meriden. lowa. R. R. 1. 


INGLE Comb White Leghorn cockereis, extra 
large, #2 and @3 each. W. B. Shaw, Monroe, Ia. 








HOICE Singie Comb White Leghorn cockerels, 
/ $1.50 to #2.00 each. Roy Lease, Galva. lowa. 





W YANDOTTSEs. 


YOR SALE—White Wyandotte cockerels; 
strain; winners where shown, 62.00 up. 
Wagner. Buchanan, lowa. 





Smith 
F. L. 





URE bred White Wyandotte cockerels ¢2.00 and 
$3.00. Joseph Berbow,. Elmore, Minn. Can ship 
from Elmore, Mtinn., or Germania, Iowa. 





QILV -y Laced Wyandotte cockerels. Some good 
x reasonable prices. Farm range. Ben 
Dyvie. ‘Jewell. la. 


‘OME very choice White Wyandotte cockerels at 
$8.00 to 85.00 each. Mrs. H. L. Ryon, Laurens, Ia. 











PLYMOUTH BKROC oa 
Eggmore St Strain 
Barred 


Plymouth Rocks 
75 cockerels at 5 
each. Money wiih 
order. If we n 
not tll order check 
ne _ returned 

BENSO) 
south Fifth Avy 

Sheldon, low 


ELMHILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 
WELGAT WITH QUALITY 
200 cockerels with lots of size and bone « m 
bined with best of shape and color. Both matings 
New blood for former customers. 
J. K. Goodenow, : Maquoketa. 











Pure Bred Barred Rock Cockerels *\°'«! 
big sellow 


heavy bone; fine heads; clear bay eyes: 

legs; barring very good; from prize winners. Very 
choice birds, €3.00 and $4.00. Satisfaction guaia 
teed. WM. H. EHLER, Rockwell City. lowa 








W HITE Rock cockerels with size. bone «nd 

quality Priced at $3.00, $5.00, €7.50 and 3!) 
A discount given on orders of three or pb ore. 
Fred 


each. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned 


J. Pauilus, Hampton, Iowa. 

100 GIANT Barred Rock cockerels from bigh 
scoring selected stock, having good combs, 

legs, beaks and barring. Price 3 for 610.00; 5 for #15 Wy 

exhibition birds, $5.00 to 815.00. Edwin Risinger, 

Spraguevilie, Iowa. 


RISTOCRATS—Big boned beautifully Barred 

Plymouth Rock cockereis of the Kine Rigby 
and Narrow-bar familfes. $8.00 and $5.00 each. W{ 
bur Durall, R. 2, Stockport, lowa. 











Plymouth Rock cockerelsa, extra fine 


THITE 
large, matured birds. Fischel strain. Al wo 
Rouen drakes. L. Browa, 


Write for prices. L. L sr 


Hedrick, Iowa. R.R.4 





I ARGE vigorous pure bred White Rock cockere!s 
4 73 to 93 + $5.00 and #7.50. Satisfaction cu 
. V. Buchanan, Ottumwa, iowa R. 3 
ARRED Rock cockerels, targe boned, yellow 
legs, well barred, farm raised, good laying si rain, 
$2.25 and$2.50. Mrs. E. L. Ruring, Gowrie, Iowa 


ARRED Rocks, O. K. strain. large. vigorous. ex- 
cellent barred cockerels, both matings, €3 
Mrs. Minnie McConaughy, Martelle, lowa. 
I ARRED 
well barred, 
terey, Minn. 


aranteed 














Plymouth Rock cockerels, pure i, 
$3.00 each. W. A. Tricker, Mon 





gee bred. farm raised, Barred Plymouth Rock 
cockerels, $2.00, $3.00 and @5.00. Mrs. G. W 
Hanser, Gowrle, lowe. 
F ARM raised, pure bred Barred Rocks. re 

boned, well barred. Cockerels for sale, quick 
H. P Wilkinson, Mitchellville. 





lowa. 





7c Ss AL E— Thoroeshbted Barred PI ymouth 
Rocks. D. H. Lesber, Marion, Lowa 











PS RE bred Buff Rock cockerels, $3.00 each. Satis 
faction guaranteed. Mrs. E. R. Robinson, hk. 4 
Lake Park, lowa. 

HOICE Barred Rock cockerels, Blue Jacket 
: strain, $3.00 each. Chas. Woodroffe, Ft. Madisoa 
owa. 





< Grove Farm Barred Rock cockerels for sale 
Write for prices. Edward Cook. Manchester. |a 








ARRED Roek cockerels, $3.00 to $5.00. Mrs. 0. E 


Helder, Arcadia. Iowa. 





wv Rock cockerels, pure bred. farm .rats xd, 
$3.00 each, 62.50 for 6 or more. A. Linda, 
Hampton, Lowa. 





ARRED Rock cockerels, large, heavy bc ned. we 
: barred, 83.00 to $4.00. C. H. Jones, R. 51, Pawnee 
Titnots. 





10082 Rock eockerels bred from the worl’ 
leading strains since 189. Big boned; deep 
Hatched from pen of beavy layers 
Shipped om approval. Herman Welle, 


clear barring. 
$2.50 to 65.00. 
Newton, lowa. 





N ATURED Barred Rock cockerels Twenty 
years breeding. 63.00 each. Mrs. Waiter smiil 
Jefferson, lowa. 





ARM raised Partridge Wyandotte cockerels $2.50 
and63.00 each. Mrs. W. A. Blunk, Moorland, la. 





N's E White Wyandotte cockerels, €2.50 each oré 
4 2. 





for $13.50. F. M. Johnson, Spencer, Is.., 
QILVER Laced Wyandottes: fine farm raised 
\ cockerels $2.75 each or three for $8.00. John A 


Jobneoa, Pllet Mound, Lowa. 
W HIT E Wyandottes, Fishel strain direct. Cock- 

erels, $3.00-€5.00; pullets, $2.50. Fred Van 
Antwerp, Lohrvilie, lowa. 








range, $2.50 


WwW HITE Wyandotte cockerels, farm 
H. Radcliffe, 


each fn lots of three or more. L. 
Mare us, lowe 





proree GHBRED Rose Comb White Wyandotte 
cockerels for sale, $2.00 each. Charles Hilistrom, 
Lyons, Neb. 
ILVER Laced Wyandotte 
i and well merked E.0O 
_ SALE W hite Wyandotte cockerels, $2.00 
each. 8S, T. Miller, Malcom, Iowa. 





cockerels. Farm raised 
Dyvig, Stanhope, Iowa. 




















ORPINGTONS. 


TAYLOR’S S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


won first cockerel. first hen and first pullet at the 
big Des Motnes show, 1918 250 cockerels early 
hatched and 200 females that are big winter layers, 
priced for quick sale. Write for descriptior and 
—— C. A. TAYLOR, Ames, Iowa 


Cc. WHITE Orp! ngton cockerels, $3.00 each. 5. A 








a 

Ss." Buddemeter, Sidney, Iltnots. 

q C. Buff Orpington coc rerele Heary bone. Fine 
\. Golden Buff. 3 and 4 doliars each. Mrs. Elsie 


McClure, Williams, Iowa 

C. Buff Orpington cockereis. Extra good quality 
i. 6 to8 Ibs. 88 each, Mrs. W. W. Anderson, Du- 
mont, Iowa. 


p= bred S.C. Buff Orpington cockerels. 
Chas. Hinkley & Son, Cameron, Mo. 


Ss. C. Buff Orpington cockerels. Big bo 
raised, $2.5¢ each. R. B. Martin, goldneld. Ia Ia. 








Mrs. 








C. Buff Orpinetons exctustyety. Farm rateed. J. 
+ C. Stmon, Eagle Grove, Bira, 








ARRED Rock cockerels and pullets guaraniecd 
to please. Shipped on 3 days approva! Evrou 

Dee, New Hampton, lowa. 

(rHore E Thompson Strain Barred Rock cock: 
#3.50 each or 3 for $11.00; 5@pr 615.00. Also a 








pullets at@2.00 each. Mra. Ged. W. Neu, Farming 
ton, lows. 
Wwe RIGHT" S Barred } P iymouth Ro oc k cock 
big. fine fellows, $4.00, 85.00 each Lat 
Wright, Knoxville, lowa. 
ARRED Rock cockerels; heavy: bars fine. @ 











each, hens, $2.50 each. Bud McConsugby. 4 
telle, Jones county, lowa. . 
I ARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels. Farm range 

Best laying strains, $2.50, J. H. Wrigh Dana 
lowa 

UFF Rock eockerele for sale $2.50 each 

Mercer, Lenox, lowa 

LAN@GSHANS. 





IGH scoring, pure bred Black Langshan 
_erels. W.J. Morgan, Seaton, 11! 











‘OOD Black Langshan cockerels. O.M. C. Bran)o'e 

3 Story City, lowa. 

PLACK 
extra size and quality, 





Langshan cockerels, “Greenback st' 
$3.00 to $5.00. Lynn Hive 








Farm, Walter A. Lyon, Grundy Center, lowa 
_____ BuCma. 
WHITE PEKIN DUCKS, évake 02" ,.058 


Stoux Rapi ds, lowa. 





W HITE Indian Runner ducks and drakes. * 





each. Paul J. Cody, Swea City, Iowa. 
» 144 
Poultry Book piccn Sect vices 


ing and disease informsti®. 
~rbss handling 53 pore bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS. g Tells how to choos 
fowls, eggs, incubators, Mailed for 10 costs. 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 108, Cterinds. low Cterinds, low? 


62 BREEDS f=cs=""= 


Pure-Bred Chics 
cus, Gases rm _ 
Turk Hardy fowls, eggs, and 1 
exsat lowest von [+5 ny ty ry F 
Write for able 
F ° Box 308, 305, Mankato, Miss 


hatching, rearing, feedi 
Describes busy 
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Jan. 31, 1919 








J. S. GILCREST, Pres, 
Lite Menber American 
Pouitry Association 


THEIR, SUCCESSES 


EM THERE 


You want this time-tried, Gependahle 
hatcher to make the most of" your op) 
nity this year. Write for my 1919 o' ~y oa 


“SUCCESSFUL”? xcusarors INCUBATORS 


Backed by 26 vears’ experience. Pe are made and 
scientifically ventilated. or water heating piant. 
Write for Cata' ask about poultry and 
eggs, too—and * “Suceessiul’” Grain prouters. 
Famous little booklet, 

“Proper Care and Feed- 

ing of Chicks, Ducks and 

Turkeys,’* 10 cents. Big 

catalog is FREE, 


J. S. GILCREST, 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


DES MOINES INCUBATORCO, 
1 Second 















will soon pay for one of these 
Automatic 


less than a quart of oil a week. M any if Galvan- 
ess uart of s 
. A long felt want supplied. Every Hen-House 





Price of 1 Heate! lon Automatic Foun- 
piste $1, S18. Order NOW cr write for Cincalae Be 
= 
jake Big Money. for Offer. 
6. A. Fe FORGE WORKS Ll 





EXPRESS 
PREPAID 


METLETE Incubator 





. Write fo: for free book and catalog. 
Mankato Incubator Co., Bex715 Meskatv, Mian. 


Chickens Sick or Not Doing Well? 


An Extra Offer: soiree eri remedy erry 


where for chicken troubles, roup, colds, 








Local dealers handling Germozone 
GEO, H. LEECO., Dent. 132 “OMAHA, NEB. 


LEGHORNES. 











POON 


R. C. Brown Leghorn Cockerels 
Extra early, large, fine birds, $2.00 and $2.50 each; 
quantities less. G. M. WEST, Ankeny, lows. 





800 class Single Combed White Leghorn 
cockerels, €2.00 each, $23.00 dozen. One 
breed Catalog. F. H. Schmadeke, Clarksville, Ia. 





Cc. “BROWN Leghorn cockerels, 7" early 
+ hatched, farm range, $2.00 each; 8 for $15.00. 


Axel R Johnson, Paton, Iowa. 
QING! E ¢ comb White Leghorns. Stock for sale 
© Best quality at reasonable prices. Barker Bros., 


Indianola lowa. 

E XTI ine Single ¢ Jomb White Leghorn cockerels, 
L $2.00 ). #8.00 and 5 dollars each. Oliver Shane, 

lows Falis, lowa, 











Qh ‘GLE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, $1.50 to 
WO 82.K _ Mrs. John Erickson, Kirkman, lowa. 


























QM TH Strain White Leghorn cockerels, $1.50 each. 
Geo. Gaul, Tipton, Iowa. 
q ©: W. Leghorn cockerels. Pure American strain. 
\. Write for prices. Mra. Joseph Greene, Bernard, 
i0Wa 
MISC ELLANEOCTS. 

Q! CK and eggs for sale in Single and Rose Comb 
\ Reds, Single Comb Buff Orpingtons, White Wy- 
ay es. White and Barred Rocks, Single Comb 

Site Leghorns, Pekin and Runner ducks. August 
Schroeder, St. Peter, Il. 

Free book. 


19 19 COCKERELS, 49 varieties. 














Aye Bros., Biair, Neb. Box 2. 
50 \ 1¢ northern raised thorobred Chickens, 
VUCKS, ¢ se and Turkeys. Fowls and eggs at rea- 
ote ‘ rices. Write for catalog. W. A. WEBER, Mankato, Minn. 
Vhite, Brown and Buff Leghorn cockerels, 
Ke #2 Barred Rocks 62.50; M. T. Geese $5.00 
each. Mrs. John Graff, Estherville, lowa, 
Ww TE W yandotte cockerels, 62.50 each or six 


J ' $14.00. Good ones. One White Holland tom 
a Mrs. Fred. 8. Himebauch, Estherville, Iowa. 


58 Siero 
BREEDS S3237as= 


ta. 
4.4. ZIEMER, Boxig, AUSTIN, BM OTA 


















| Rew Corner.. 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; bow plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etce.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn't understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


What Will Happen Next? 


We have all heard old farmers tell 
how, back twenty or thirty years ago, 
they sold corn for 12 cents a bushel 
and hogs for 2 or 3 cents a pound. We 
have heard about farms selling for $20 
an acre, which are now worth $200. As 
we listen to the old folks talk, it 
sometimes seems as tho all the oppor- 
tunities to make money were crowded 
into the last twenty or thirty years. 

What will happen next? Let me sug- 
gest that you get into the habit of fol- 
lowing prices of all kinds. Keep in 
touch with what corn, oats, hogs and 
cattle are selling for. When any land 
changes hands in your neighborhood, 
keep your ears open. When you get a 
chance to talk with men who know 
about such things, ask them how much 
land has gone up during the last three 
or four years. Before the war, a good 
farm-hand got $30 to $35 a month and 
board. What will farm-hands get this 
year? There never was such an inter- 
esting time to follow prices as now. 

When the Civil war ended, corn was 
selling in Chicago at around 63 cents 


























a bushel, but within less than a year 
it was down to around 35 cents a 


bushel. Now corn shouldn’t have gone 
this low in price, and it wouldn’t have 
gone this low except for the fact that 
the farmers in those days didn’t know 
how to play the market game as it 
should be played. Of course, within a 
few months it became evident that 35 
cents a bushel was not the true price 
of corn, and it was more than six years 
before corn again sold that cheap on 
the Chicago market. 

If we have plenty of rain this com- 
ing July and August, and the prospects 
are for a large corn crop, I suspect 
that an effort will be made to bring 
the Chicago price of corn down to 80 
cents a bushel or even less. The corn 
market during the next year or two is 
going to be exceedingly interesting to 
watch. At times the price will be sent 
far below where it should be, and then 
again it may climb too far the other 
way. No-one knows yet where prices 
will finally end up, and until we do 
know that, no one knows just what 
land is really worth. 

When the Civil war ended, hogs 
were selling at around $10 and $12 per 
ewt. After peace was declared, farm- 
ers lost their nerve for a couple of 
months, and prices went down to $7 
and $8. But there really was a scarc- 
ity of hogs, and after the farmers got 
over their panic, prices immediately 
climbed back to where they were be- 
fore peace was signed, and even high- 
er. Moderately high prices lasted for a 
little over a year. Then came a sudden 
drop, and hogs sold month after month 
for around $6, or one-half what they 
had been selling for a year or two be- 
fore. This was too low a price, and 
after a year or so there was a swing 
back to $9 and $10 hogs. 

We haven’t had, after this war, the 
lightning price-changes they had after 
the Civil war. But as soon as the gov- 
ernment takes its hands off, things will 
begin to happen at once. For a time 
prices may go away too low. Many 
people think, for instance, that right 
now an effort is being made to force 
corn away below where it ought to be 
in view of the short crop. But if 
prices are forced too low for a time, 
they will after a while swing just as 
far the other way. The trouble is that 
no one knows any more just what 
things are actually worth. For a time 
people go on the theory that every- 
thing is too high, and prices will be 
forced away down. When the lower 
prices don’t bring satisfactory results, 
prices will be pushed even higher than 


they should be. 


No one knows where prices will fin- 


ally end up, but there are some meth- 
ods of judging prices which may prove 
of interest to you as you watch them 
bend back and forth. On the average, 
hogs sell in Chicago for the value of 
eleven or twelve bushels of cash corn. 
At times 
more than this, and at times consider- 
ably less. 


they sell for considerably 


On the average, a 250-pound 
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Internationals All Kerosene Engines 


VERY engine in the International line, from 
the smallest to the largest, operates on com- 
mon coaloil. Every International engine will develop 


its full rated horse power, at all times and under all 
kinds of loads within its capacity, using kerosene for fuel. 


In these — of high 
plentiful supply, there is 
kerosene engines. 


rices for gasoline, and none too 
oth safety and economy in using 


Add to this the economy that results from using an engine 
that conserves fuel, that is always ready for work and that 
lasts so long you forget what you paid for it, and you have 
some of the reasons why International engines sell so fast. 


We have all sizes, from 1 to 15-H. P. 


Here is a line of real 


farm engines that no farmer can afford to overlook when he is 
in the market for an engine. See your local dealer or write to 
us for complete details about our engines or any other farm 


machines in the list below. 


THE FULL LINE OF INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER QUALITY MACHINES 


Binders Push Binders Mowers 
Geaders Rice Binders Side Delivery Rakes 
arvester- Threshers Loaders (All Types) 
Reapers Shockers Rakes 
Thresbers Combinatic 
and Tedders 
Stackers 


| Tage kmplements 


Sweep Rakes 


(Oisx Harrows Cultivators Combination Sweep Raked 


Tractor Harrows { and Suckers 
( Spring-Tooth Harrows Baling Presses 
\Peg- Tooth Harrows / Bunchers 
\ Orchard Harrows 
Belt Machines \ 
( Planting col Seoling Mechings > Bosilage Cutters 
{Corn Pianters Corn Drills 
Grain Drills 
Broadcast Seeders 
Alfalfa & Grass Seed Drills 
@ertilizer & Lime Sowers 


Corn Shellers 
Threshers 
Stone Burr Mills ) 
Hay Presses 


Tedders 


on Side Rakes 
’ Kerosene Engines 


Huskers and Shreddes 


- 


Belt Machines —~ Coat 
Cream Separators 
Feed Grinders 


Dairy Equipment 
Cream Separatord 
(Hand) 

Cream Separators 
(Belted) 

Kerosene Enginss] 
Gasoline Engines 


Motor Trusty] 


Other Farm Equipmend, 


Power Machines 


Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Cora Machines 
Plaoters 
Cultivators 
Motor Cultivators 
Binders 
E/nasilage Cutters 
Pickers 
Guskers and Shredders 
Shellers 


Manure Spreaders \ 
Oris Straw Spreading Attac’, 
Farm Wagons 
Farm Trucks 
Stals Cutters 
Knife Grads) 
Tractor Hitches : 
Binder Twiga. 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO — 


US A 








hog sells per cwt. for about the same 
price as a 1,300-pound fat steer. Some- 
times steers sell for more than hogs, 
and vice versa; but on the average 
they sell about alike. Fat lambs also 
average per cwt. about the same as 
hogs and fat steers. 

In January of 1917, lambs were sell- 
ing nearly $3 a cwt. higher than hogs, 
but by May of that year hogs were 30 
cents a ecwt. higher than lambs. In 
May of 1918, lambs were 50 cents a 
cwt. higher than hogs. The prices of 
the different meat animals swing back 
and forth, but average just about the 
same in relation to each other. The 
average cow in just fair flesh brings 
not quite one-half as much per ewt. 
as a hog. In 1915 cows brought two- 
thirds as much per cwt. as hogs, but 
during the past two years they have 
brought only a little over one-third as 
much. Feeder cattle average about 
two-thirds as much per cwt. as hogs. 
That is, with hogs at $15, we would 
ordinarily expect feeder cattle to sell 
for about $10. Corn sells on the aver- 
age for about 56 per cent as much per 
bushel as wheat, and oats at about 56 
per cent as much as corn. But of 
course when there is a large wheat 
crop and a short corn crop, corn may 
sell for more than this, and vice versa. 
There are standard relationships be- 
tween prices of all kinds. At any given 
moment a number of prices may be 
out of line because there is rather a 
large or small supply of these particu- 
lar commodities. There are also fairly 
standard ratios between manufactured 
products and the things which farmers 
sell. 

There are relationships between the 
price of land and the prices of corn, 
oats, hogs and cattle. And so I would 
suggest that you study prices as they 
unfold week by week, and come to 








have a general idea of the whole price 
situation as it affects the business of 
farming. 








Backed by Three 


Built Into This Famous 
tad CAMPBELL’S we 
WINTER CHASER 

Originated by the master of all heater mak- 
ers, developed as years went by until it now 
contains more great and 
exclusive features than 
y heater made. 
“yl 100% perfect in con- 
| struction, operation, 
economy and gervice. We 
rove it. ite for cata- 
¢ eg and treo heating plans. 
Address 


Campbell Heating Co. 
1317 Locust Street, 













is on a bicycle — 
Af acent. That’s w 


workman's street car, with the cost 
of the rides saved. A complete out- 
oor oS Gow poem that keeps you 
fit in mind and musc! 


my Mead’s Factory to Rider 
Sales Plan Saves Zon gio to 620 on all 


latest war a nger model 
ye 30 Days Free Fekete and Free Delivery. 


TIRES Fes" "t buy my on you. get, ost ‘Bie 


Free Catalog o— all 
offers, liberal terms and AK 


postal. 
MEAD crs! CYCLE ie company 
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8 department was established by Mrs. 
He a... s and Homes readers are welcome 
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Henry Wallace. 
f preferred, name of writer w 
and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


HEARTS AND HOMES 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
ll not be published. Ad- 








What is Going On? 


Men are not satisfactory visitors. A 
man will get of the train, say, How 
are his news briefly, 
and yawn over the difficulties of put- 
ting in the visiting. 

The boys discharged from the army 


you? give own 


time while 


are going to have the same difficulty 
in fitting into the neighborhood as has 
the man who visits back home. If 
there is work which the boy can get 
into at once, well and good. If he is 
out of a job, then he will either stay 
just long enough to speak to the folks, 
and go off to a larger place where 


there is something doing, or he will 
start something. 

We want to do these boys honor. 
What is going on in the neighborhood? 
Do the home folks listen to what the 
boys have to tell them, or are they 
telling the boys what they have been 
doing? Frank Stockton tells of the 
man who planned for years to go to 
Europe, with the thought that he would 
share his trip with his friends by tell- 
ing them of his journeys. When the 
trip is finally made, and he comes 
home brimful of what he has seen and 
heard, he finds those who did not know 
he was gone: every one is full of his 
own routine and achievements, and the 
hero finally, in order to share his trip, 
was obliged to advertise for a listener, 
into whose ears he poured his story 


The things we folks at home have 
been doing are petty in comparison 
with what the boys have done. We 


don’t want to open wounds by prying 
into the horrors of war, but we can at 
least be ready to listen when the boys 
want to talk. We can get from them 
much that is of value as well as of in- 


a 









terest. We can plan get-together meet- 
ings and advise with them about what 
the neighborhood can do for its own 
benefit The neighborhood that has 
had nothing going on will make a mis- 
take if it lets such a condition con- 
tinue. 
Don’t Nag 

A soldier’s wife had a letter from 
her husband in which he referred to 
his home-coming. “You won’t nag, will 


vou?” he wrote. “You will remember 
that I have been living a rough life at 
the front, and my table manners may 


and I may not remem- 
but you 


be bad at first, 
ber to do the nice little things, 


won't nag me about them, will you 
dear? 

The wife is not at all the nagging 
kind, and wondered why her husband 


was brooding over nagging. Possibly 


some of his comrades had nagging 
wives Whatever the reason for his 
fear, his letter may well serve as a tip 
to soldiers’ wives. When our fighting 
men get back we will find that they 
have idealized home and family. Nat- 
urally, after facing death and the big 
things of life, they may stride over 
some of our little notions. Their ac- 


cent in life will be on the big things 
ours, possibly. on the petty details. 
Only for the things that will matter in 
the long run can we afford to seriously 
differ 

The time of convalescence is 
ing time for both patient and nurse; 
the time of returning to civilian life 
may have its problems, but the words 
of the soldier, “You won’t nag, will 
you?’ may well be taken to heart by 
the members of every home to which 
a soldier returns. 


a try- 





Valentine Sweets 


“Going to give valentines this year?” 
Sure, the young folks are going to 
zive valentines. Possibly not the be- 
laced tokens of years ago, but love 
missives of some kind will fill the 
mrails, as wel as the candy and flow- 
ers which go by hand. 

Saint Valentine was a saint of the 
Roman calendar, and is said to have 
been beheaded February 14, 306 A. D. 


“From the old notiom that birds chose 
their mates on that day arose the cus- 
tom of young men and young women 


choosing each other as a ‘Valentine,’ 














for the ensuing year, by a species of 
lottery and of sending love missives to 
each other. The name thus became 
applied to a letter or other missive 


sent by a young person of either sex 
to another on Valentine’s Day.” 
We are glad to see that the comic 


valentines, which are supposed to car- 
icature some trait or appearance of the 
persons to whom they are addressed, 


are becoming things of the past. In- 
stead we find flower seeds, plants, 
blossoms and candies carrying the 


message of love. 

Cookies cut in heart shape and iced 
around the edges appeal to school chil- 
dren when they are tucked into the 
lunch bucket as a surprise. It doesn’t 
take long to add some trifle to mark 


the day; but the child whose mother 
thus shows her thought for him is 
made happy. How much would be 


taken out of the lives of most of us if 
there were no saucer pies, no dough- 
nut pigeons, no gingerbread men and 
heart cookies to remember. Trifles 
they are, but they stand for the big- 
gest thing in life—love. 


Show Your Colors 


This winter the question of the rati- 
fication of the federal amendment for 
prohibition will come before the Iowa 
legislature. This amendment was lost 
in 1917 because the prohibition people 
did not bestir themselves to have it 
passed. That-is often the trouble with 
the good people—they are so sure that 
their cause is right that they fail to 
work for it, while the followers of evil 
leave no stone unturned to get out the 





votes. They work like German propa- 
ganda—silently, .nsidiously, thru the 
mouths of those in authority in whom 
we have confidence. They say there 
is no question about “this” or “that” 
passing, to lull the advocates of “this” 
or “that” into passiveness, and then 
they bend every energy to see to it 
that “this” or “that” does not pass. 
The liquor interests are making a most 
strenuous secret campaign The pro- 
hibition interests should foil them at 


every turn. 

Women, especially, should keep 
awake to the importance of this ques- 
tion They should ask and ask and 
ask for the ratification of this amend- 
ment until, if for no other reason, their 
request is granted for their importu- 
nity Let your legislators hear from 
you: failure to ratify the amendment 
this year will make for Iowa a delay of 
two years. 





Liquid Yeast 


and Homes 

that an Illinois subscriber asks 
liquid veast, and will send 
twenty-five years. 
simply made and 


To Hearts 
I notice 
for a recipe for 
the one I have used for 
It is better and more 
used than ter.”’ 
Pare and ten good-sized 
When soft and be 
the water away Mash the pote 
warm, and add about juart of 
water. Take about one and one-half cups 
of flour (using one-half-pint cup), two- 
thirds of a cup of sugar, one tablespoonful 
of salt Mix with about one quart of 
warm water Add the mashed potatoes 
and two yeast cakes that previously have 
been soaked and Add enough 
warm water to m one gallon of the 
mixture. Let rise over night or until 
foamy, when it is ready for use 
When vou want to bake bread, 
much warm water as vou use of the veast. 
One pint of the yeast will make four 
loaves. Mix into dough at once, let rise, 
and bake in the usual way. Instead of 
making just straight bread, you can put 
in some cream or lard and sugar when 
mixing. Or if you have time it will im- 
prove the bread to take the yeast and 
water and sponge and let rise before mix- 
ing into dough. This yeast may be used 
instead of yeast cakes occasionally when 
starting yeast. It will Keep in the winter 
until all used if kept in a cool place. In 
summer, I make but one-fourth of the 
recipe, or enough for one baking 
This is very fine for buckwheat 
cakes, ting them fresh each night, 
using one-half cup of yeast to about two 
cups of the flour Try it and you will 
never go back to the old plan of saving 
over some of the batter. 


MRS. J. W. OSBORN. 
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Fashion Department TH 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow all seams. Ten cents each prepaid. 
Order by number and give size or — pialnly 
and be sure and sign your name au ad. 

Address all orders to PaTTEEN DarasTuEst or 
Wat.Laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 

















A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 




















N 9132—Ladies’ and Misses’ Waist— 
Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. The Waist is quite plain, 
and the u imming is the bib-like 
section at front. The closing is at 


























the left-side front 

No. 9139—Boys’ Suit—Cut in sizes 2, 4 
and 6 years The closing of the blouse 
is far over at the right side, and there is 

small pocket for a hand chief at the 
opposite side he stra trousers are 
separate 

No. 9134—Ladies’ Or Piece Apron—Cut 
in sizes 36, 40, 44 and 48 inches bust mea- 
sure. The neck is cut round and the front 
is slashed for short distance, so that the 
apron will slip on over the head. The 
arm-holes are cut very deep 

No Ladie Dress—Cut i sizes 
34, 36 $0, 42 and 46 inches bust 
measure i he ce crossing of J 
waist is given ial interest by cut- 
ting the front in tab shape The 
long, clhose-fitti sleeves are finished 
with gauntlet cuf 

No. 8716—Ladies’ "Two-Gored Saiherat 
Skirt—Cut in sizes 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
inches waist measure The side seams 
are marked by self-covered buttons which 
extend a short distance below the hip 
line The skirt has a silghtly raised 
waist-line. 
(- >) 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Why Johnny Chuck Doesn’t Like 
Blacky the Crow 








You will remember that last week 
Blacky the Crow, by his mischief, got 
Johnny Chuck into trouble, and Johnny 
barely escaped being shot by Farmer 
Brown's boy, by scurrying into his hole 
in a great rush. 

Now, just as Johnny Chuck suspected, 


sat down to wait for 
He loaded his gun, 
still, watching John- 


Farmer Brown's boy 
Johnny to come out 
and then he sat very 
ny Chuck's doorway. The Merry Little 
Breezes saw him sitting there, and they 
were afraid, terribly afraid, that Johnny 
Chuck would come out. And if he did— 
what, oh, what could they do? 

Then one of them had an idea, such a 
bright idea! In a flash, he had rushed 
over and snatched the big straw hat from 
the head of Farmer Brown's boy. All the 
Other Merry Little Breezes clapped their 
hands for joy They remembered how 
they had once saved Mrs. Redwing’s 
speckled eggs, so they all joined in and 
took turns kicking the old straw hat 
ahead of them across the Green Meadows. 
It made a splendid football, that old straw 
hat, and in the fun of kicking it they al- 
most forgot what had started the new 
game. 





| 








Of course Farmer Brown's boy put his 
gun down and ran after his hat. The 
Merry Little Breezes would sometimes let 
him just touch it with the tips of his fin- 
gers, but he never could quite get hold of 
it. Finally the Merry Little Breezes, lift- 





ing all together, took the old hat up, u 
up, and sailing it out over the Smilir 


Pool, dropped it right over the big, gr: 
lily pad on which Grandfather Frog was 
dozing and dreaming of the days when 
the world was young. 

“Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog, 
and dived with a great splash into the 
Smiling Pool, to come up on the 
side, that he might see what it was that 


other 


had fallen from a clear sky over his bis 
green lily pad. 
While Farmer Brown’s boy cut a long 


the Smiling 
one of the 


pole, and with it fished in 
Pool for his old straw hat, 
Merry Little Breezes hurried back ) 
Johnny Chuck’s house, to tell him 
the way was clear, and that it was « 
safe for him to come out. You ma\ 
sure Johnny Chuck was glad, very giad 
to hear that. Very, very cautiously 
poked his little black nose out of his door 
way. Away down by the Smiling Pool 
could see Farmer Brown’s boy fishing 
his old straw hat. Johnny Chuck did 
wait to see him get it. No, sir! Joh: 
Chuck just whispered ‘“‘Good-bye’’ to 3 
snug little home and scampered up 
Lone Little Path as fast as he could 

Pretty soon he came to a secret litt! 
path he had made for just such a need 
no one knew of it but himself. The 
cret little path led to a spot Johnny Chuck 
had long before picked out for a new 
home, if ever he should need one. 


Without wasting a minute, he began to 





dig as he had never dug before. My, how 
the sand did fly! 
Late that afternoon, Johnny Chuck's 


new home was finished, and Johnny Chuck 
satin his doorway, looking over the Green 
Meadows and watching the world go by) 
It was a beautiful world, a very beautiful 
world indeed, thought Johnny Chuck. His 
new home was even better than this old 
one, and he was sure that no one knew 
of the secret little path that led to it. He 
was happy, was Johnny Chuck, for once 
more he had found the best thing in the 
world, which is contentment. 

Presently he saw Farmer Brown's y 
coming down the Lone Little Path across 


the Green Meadows. With him was an- 
other boy, and they each carried two pails 
of water. Johnny sat up very straight to 


watch. 
Down the Lone Little Path went Farmer 


Brown’s boy and the other boy, straight to 
Johnny Chuck's old home. First they put 
a big stone over what used to be Johnny 
Chuck's back door. Then they began to 
pour water in at the front door. They 
were trying to drown out Johnny Chuck. 


Back and forth, back and forth they went, 
lugging the heavy pails of water. 

Johnny Chuck chuckled as he watched 
them. But, oh, how thankful he was t 
he had moved so promptly that morning, 
and how grateful he was to the Merry 
Little Breezes for their help! 






After a time the boys gave it up, and 
trudged wearily up the Lone Little Path 
with their empty pails. Johnny Chuck 
laughed softly to himself as he watched 


them go. Then he trotted down his secret 
little path to the Lone Little Path. and 
down the Lone Little Path onto the Green 
Meadows, where the Merry Little Breezes 
were at play, to thank them for what 
they had done for him that day, and to 
join them in a late mad frolic before Old 
Mother West Wind should take them to 
their home behind the Purple Hills. 

“Caw, caw, caw!’’ said Blacky the Crow, 
flying over to the Lone Pine. 

*“‘Now I wonder who he is making trou- 
ble for,”’ thought Johnny Chuck. 

And this is why Johnny Chuck does 
like Blacky the Crow. 
week we will hear about the 
the Green Forest of Unc’ Billy 


not 


(Next 
arrival in 
Possum.) 
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Except when announcement fs made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originaily by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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Jethro’s Counsel to Moses 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for February 9, 1919. Exodus, 18:1-27; 
printed, Exodus, 18:12-26.) 

And Jethro, Moses’ fathersin-law, 
took a burnt-offering and sacrifices for 
God; and Aaron came, and all the eld- 
ers of Israel, to eat bread with Moses’ 
father-in-law before God. (13) And it 
came to pass on the morrow, that 
Moses sat to judge the people; and the 
people stood about Moses from the 
morning unto the evening. (14) And 
when Moses’ father-in-law saw all that 
he did unto the people, he said, What 
is this thing that thou doest to the 
people? Why sittest thou thyself alone, 
and all the people stand about thee 
from morning unto even? (15) And 
Moses said unto his father-in-law, Be- 
cause the people came unto me to in- 
quire of God: (16) When they have a 
matter, they come unto me; and I 
judge between a man and his neigh- 
bor, and I make them know the stat- 
utes of God, and his laws. (17) And 
Moses’ father-in-law said unto him: 
The thing that thou doest is not good. 
(18) Thou wilt surely wear away, both 
thou, and this people that is with thee: 
for the thing is too heavy for thee; 
thou art not able to perform it thyself 
alone (19) Hearken now unto my 
voice, I will give thee counsel, and God 
be with thee: be thou for the people to 
Godward, and bring thou the causes 
unto God: (20) and thou shalt teach 
them the statutes and the laws, and 
shalt show them the way wherein they 
must walk, and the work that they 
must do (21) Moreover, thou shalt 
provide out of all the people able men, 
such as fear God, men of truth, hating 
unjust gain; and place such over them, 
to be rulers of thousands, rulers of 
hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers 
of tens: (22) and let them judge the 
people at all seasons: and it shall be, 
that every great matter they shall 
bring unto thee, but every small mat- 
ter they shall judge themselves: so 
shall it be easier for thyself, and they 
shall bear the burden with thee. (23) 
Ii thou shalt do this thing, and God 
command thee so, then thou shalt be 
able to endure, and all these people 
also shall go to their place in peace. 
(24) So Moses hearkened to the voice 
of his father-in-law, and did all that 
he had said. (25) And Moses chose 
able men out of all Israel, and made 
them heads over the people, rulers of 
thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers 
of fifties. and rulers of tens. (26) And 
judged the people at all seasons: 
the h causes they brought unto 
Moses, but every small matter they 
judged themselves.” 

As noted in the lesson for January 
12th, when Moses got into trouble in 
Egypt and found it necessary to flee, 
he found refuge with Jethro, a power- 





ful Arab shiek, a priest of Midian, 
down in the Sinai peninsula. He made 
the acquaintance of Jethro in a rather 
interesting way. Moses had stopped 
to rest by the side of a well, and Jeth- 


to's seven daughters came there to 
draw water for their father’s sheep. 
Wells were not plentiful in this coun- 
try, and this well evidently was used 
by a number of the shepherds. Some 


rude shepherd boys came up to water 


their heep, and were driving away the 
girls, when Moses interfered. The girls 
fot home earlier than usual, and Jeth- 
r remarked about this. They told 
oe how a stranger, an Egyptian, had 
“a them and watered their sheep. 


pon he rebuked them for not 
iaving brought the stranger home to 


dinner with them, and at once sent 
vem back to find him. 

Evidently Jethro and Moses were 
Mutually pleased one with the other, 
and as a result Moses lived with Jeth- 
‘0 and a little later married Zipporah, 
ene of his daughters, by whom he had 
wo sons. We know few of the det- 
oe of the life of Moses here, other 
hee that he spent his time as a shep- 
eal ending the flocks of his father- 


They would find a great many 





things to discuss during these forty 
years, this wise man ofthe desert and 
Moses, with the education of the roy- 
alty of Egypt, both worshipers of the 
same God. It was valuable experience 
to Moses in many ways, not the least 
of which was the knowledge he gained 
of that country. 

When he was called by the Lord to 
go back to Egypt, he left Zipporah and 
their two sons, and evidently neither 
saw nor heard anything of them until 
his father-in-law, Jethro, having herd 
of the exodus from Egypt, came with 
them to pay Moses a visit, as noted in 
Chapter 18, of which this lesson is a 
part. We can well understand that 
Moses and Jethro had a great visit to- 
gether, and it would appear from the 
eighth verse that Moses gave his fath- 
er-in-law a circumstantial account of 
everything that had happened from the 
time he had returned to Egypt. Jethro 
was greatly impressed by the story. 
There was no question in his mind but 
that Moses had been directed of God, 
and that God had guided and protected 
him and the children of Israel. If, be- 
fore this, there had been any doubt at 
all in his mind concerning the gerat- 
ness of God, it entirely disappeared 
after he ‘had heard the story and con- 
sidered carefully all that had been 
done, for he says: “Now I know that 
Jehovah is greater than all gods.” 
(Verse 11.) And he took a burnt of- 
fering and sacrifices, and with Aaron 
and the elders joined in the formal 
ceremony of worship. 

The next day Jethro stood by while 
Moses was ‘hearing the various peti- 
tions and complaints of the people, 
and passing judgment. The entire day 
was consumed in this business. Wise 
old Jethro saw that no man could 
stand that sort of thing ‘for any length 
of time without breaking down. That 
evening, or the next day, he asked 
Moses what he was doing, and why 
he tried to attend to all of the busi- 
ness himself. Moses replied in effect 
that the people looked upon him as 
their leader appointed by God, and nat- 
urally they expected him to judge be- 
tween one and another, and to guide 
and instruct them in the law of God. 

Jethro told him very frankly that he 
was making a mistake, that he could 
not stand up under any such nervous 
strain; and not only that, but he would 
surely get into trouble, because when 
he undertook to be the sole fudge and 
counsellor for so many people, there 
was bound to be delay and consequent 
dissatisfaction, and that after a while 
the people would become discontented 
and perhaps rebellious; that the thing 
for him to do was to distribute his 
work, and thus be able to render 
prompt judgment, himself passing only 
on the more important matters. 

Out of the experience and wisdom 
gained as an Arab shiek and priest, 
Jethro said: Let me tell you a much 
better way to handle this. Divide the 
people into squads of say ten each, and 
for each one of these squads of ten 
have a leader. Then throw the squads 
into companies of perhaps fifty each, 
and appoint a leader for each one of 
these companies. Have a still higher 
leader over every two companies, and 
a commander over every thousand 
men. Let the leaders of the squads 
settle the small matters that come up 
every day. Let them refer to the lead- 
ers of the companies the more impor- 
tant matters, and so on up. You your- 
self should not undertake to pass upon 
any but things of real consequence. 
You should be the supreme judge. If 
you will work out an organization of 
this kind, you will find that the minor 
matters will be weeded out before they 
ever get to you, and you will have a 
good deal more time to give to the 
really important matters. In this way 
everything will be handled promptly. 
You will have better discipline, and, 
what is more important, you will save 
your nervous energy for the great 
things that you alone can see after. 

It is interesting to note that Jethro’s 
scheme of organization is the general 
scheme which all nations follow today 











At the Price of Two Eggs 


At the cost of the price of two eggs a big Jell-O dessert can be 
served—and it will serve from five to twelve persons, according to 


the manner in which it is prepared. 


If plain, it will serve five or six persons; if whipped, Bavarian 
cream style, ten or twelve may be served. 


There are so many possibilities—so great a variety of delight- 
ful dishes that seem to appear almost as if by magic, without cook- 


ing or fussing—that every farmer’s wife is urged to send her name 
and address in order that she may receive (free) a copy of the 
Jell-O Book,’ which has everything on the subject that any woman 
could wish. Among other things it tells how whipped Jell-O takes 
the place of eggs and cream in desserts. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate, and sold in all general 
stores and groceries at 13 cents a package or two packages for 25 


cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 





in their civil and army organizations. 
Moses had a great respect for Jethro. 
Thru his life with him he had observed 
the wisdom with which he governed 
the people under him; and evidently 
the more he thought about it, the more 
favorably he was impressed with the 
wisdom of the advice that Jethro gave 
him at this time. The result was the 
adoption of Jethro’s method of organ- 
ization. Moses appointed rulers of 
tens, of fifties, of hundreds and of 
thousands; and these men passed upon 
the less important matters, bringing to 
Moses for. judgment only “the hard 
causes.” 

Beyond question, Jethro rendered to 
Moses a very great service. Like many 
other leaders, Moses had undertaken 
to do too much. He felt keenly his 
tremendous responsibility, and so he 
wanted to know everything that was 
going on, down to the smallest de- 
tails. No man, however great, can re- 
tain his hold and follow any such pol- 
icy, and for two reasons: (1) He be- 
comes exhausted nervously and bro- 
ken down physically, with the result 
that his judgment is impaired; he be- 
comes irritable, does not think clearly, 
and sooner or later gets into real trou- 
ble. (2) No people who amount to 
anything will continue to remain con- 
tented under such a dominating lead- 
ership. The only way it can be sus- 
tained for any length of time is by an 
exceptionally strong man who adopts 
all the methods of an autocrat; and 
this in turn brings about bloody revo- 
lution sooner or later. 

From this whole lesson every man 
can gather something that will be of 
practical value to him in his every-day 
life, for the advice of wise old Jethro 
applies with exactly the same force to 
modern life, whether in the banking 
house, in the factory, in the office, in 
the store, on the farm or in the home. 
It is not a good thing for any person 
to completely dominate either in busi- 
ness or in the home. Responsibility 
should be distributed. 

Thoughtless business is a mistake 
all too common on the farms of the 
country, especially when the farm boys 








reach the age when they are hands in 
the fields. The father very often fails 
to realize that his boys are becoming: 
men, and he continues to treat them 
as children. Instead of gradually turn- 
ing over to them such responsibilities 
as they are capable of assuming, and@d 
counseling with them as to how the 
farm work should be carried on, he 
wants to run the whole thing himself, 
expecting the boys to follow him 
blindly, as they did before reaching 
years of judgment. And not infre- 
quently he follows the same policy 
with his good wife and daughters, es- 
pecially with regard to money matters. 
This is neither wise nor just. On the 
farm, more than anywhere else, suc- 
cess or failure depends upon the team- 
work of the entire family, and there- 
fore, while the good man should be the 
head and final arbiter, every member 
of the family who has reached years 
of understanding should have his or 
her full share of responsibility as well 
as a fair individual share of the re- 
wards of the family’s labor. 

(This lesson deals with a part of the 
Scripture text not covered by Henry 
Wallace. The above notes were writ- 
ten by the editor.) 

CANNING BEEF, 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

TIT canned a beef a year ago by the cold- 
pack method, with very good results. I 
simply cut the beef up, seasoned with 
salt and pepper and packed in clean fruit 
jars, putting on new rubbers and screw- 
ing the lids down, but mot tightly. I then 
placed slats in the bottom of the wash 
boiler, set the jars in, placing the slats 
between them, and filled neariy to the 


necks with cold water. They were then 
placed ‘on the stove and boiled for three 
hours after the boiling point was reached, 
adding boiling water as needed. They 
were then set on the back of the stove, 
and when cooled a little the jars were 


taken out and sealed. I used quart jars. 
The liquid came up about three-fourths 
of the way on the jars. Allow the jars to 
cool right side up, so that the fat will 
harden at the top of the jar. I forgot to 
say that while packing, a piece of suet or 
fat should be put on top next to the lid. 

MRS. A. W. WILEY. 

Nebraska. 
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The milk fiow is the best indication of 
the health condition of a cow. If the 
yield is below normal it is almost always 
a sign of approaching sickness. 


Do not wait for actual disordersto develop; you 
can easily put the cow back on her feet and ward 
off serious ailments by the prompt use of Kow- 
Kure, the great cow medicine. 

In cases of Abortion, Barrenness, Retained 
Afterbirth, Scouring. Lost Appetite, Bunches, 
etc., this standard remedy is a reliable treatment. 
It acts at once on the digestive and genital organs, 
where nearly all cow diseases originate. 

The occasional use of Kow-Kure, as directed, 
will prove an effective preventive of cow diseases 
—and disease-prevention pays big ia dairy profits. 


Feed dealers and druggists 
sell Kow-Kure; 60c. and 
$1.20 pachages. Let us 
send you our FREE book, 
“The Home Cow Doctor.” 
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Your Cream 
Separator 


on This Easy, Self-Earning Plan! 
You won't feel the cost at all. The ma- 
chine itself will save its own cost and more 
before you pay. We ship any size separator 
you need direct from our factory and 
give you a whole year to pay our low 
price of $38 and up. Read what Alfred 
Geatches, North Jackson, O., says: “We 
are getting more than twice the cream we were 
before. The se -parator is very easy to clean and 
runs very easy.’’”’ Why not geta fully guaranteed 


New Butterfly Separator for your farm 
EASY 
TO 


GET 


we 


and jet it earn its cost by what it saves? 


New BUTTERFLY 


frictionless pivot bal! bearings bathe: 
self-draining milk tank—easy-cleanir a 
device — closed drip-proof bottom — ligt 
bathed. Guaranteed highest skimming effic 


30 Bays’ FREE Trial — Lifetime Guarantee 


against all defects in material and workmanship. We ship you the 
gize machine you need and let you use it for 50 days. Then if pleased 
you can make the rest of the smat 1 monthly payments out of the 
extra profits the separator saves and makes (or you if not pleased, 

ast shi ip the machine back at our expense and we will refund what 
you paic 


“ie em ~~." durability. We give 


You take no risk. Write for FRE Catalog Folder now. 


ALBAUGH-BOVER 60, 2163 Marshall Boulevard, CHICAGO 
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=> TIGHTEN 
INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 


Keep double the . a on same 
acr ge. nvestig 
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The Everlasting Kind 


Built with hollow Flint Tile 
blocks. Abolutely guaranteed. 
mW, Keep ensilage perfect. Cost Less, 
f 6 Thousands in use todcy 


AGENTS WANTED 
Get our worth-while Aquat . prapaaste 
thon. FREE illustrated catalog of Fi Bre om 
eal Building Tile and Aute Trailers. 

ow. Order early — save mone 


Ww. W. Coates Co. Kevan City. Me. 
Omeha, 


guaranteed agains rms. 


Write for free b 
Independent Sile Company 


St. Paul Minn. ity, Okla. 

















Nebr.. Stoux City, lowa, Oklahoma C 
a Write nearest office and mention Dept. 7 


Get Silv ’S BOOK 


ON SILO FILLERS 


Now ready to mail. Learn how “*Silvere 
ized Stes ** imereases yield of farm 
stuc ? printed matter covers all 
ner en We fp enced ters. Send forit. 


The Silver Mfg. Co. % rx 


308 Broadway, Scion, 0. PE, 7 


is paper when writing. 








DICKEY GLAZED TILE SILOS 
“The Frait Jar ef the Field” 
SPECIAL OFFER to those 
who write now. 

W. S. Dickey Clay Mig. Co. 
Established 1885 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURL. 

Branch Office: Macomb, Illinois. } 
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| FEEDING QUESTIONS 











What Must the Steers Sell For? 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“TI bought seventeen steers last fall, 
for nine of which I paid 10 cents per 
pound, and for the others 11 cents. The 
first lot averaged 740 pounds each, and 
the second lot 860 pounds. I began 
feeding them about a month ago, and 


am now feeding them a ration of sil- 
age, cottonseed meal, clover hay and 


about eight pounds of chopped ear 
corn per head daily. About how much 
should these steers weigh by April 
lst? How much should they sell for 
on the Chicago market to make me 
any money?” 

We figure that on the average, to 


put 300 pounds of gain on feeder steers 
it takes the value of about 70 bushels 
of Of the average steer 
does not eat 70 bushels of corn in or- 
der to make 300 pounds of gain. By 
this method of figuring, hay, risk, la- 
bor, everything is converted into terms 
of corn. According to this plan, our 
correspondent’s steers should bring 
somewhere between $15 and $16 on the 
Chicago market in order to make him 
any money. 

A more optimistic method of ap- 
proach to use experiment station 
data. At the Iowa station, at Ames, for 
instance, they took a lot of steers from 
950 pounds in weight to 1,318 pounds, 
on an average daily ration of 44 pounds 
of silage, 7 pounds of shelled corn, 2.5 
pounds of oil meal and a pound of al- 
falfa hay. The feed for 100 pounds of 
gain was 293 pounds of shelled corn, 


corn course 


is 


102 pounds of oil meal, 1,778 pounds 
of corn silage, 46 pounds of alfalfa 
hay. With corn at $1.40 per bushel, 


silage at $9 a ton, alfalfa at $30 a ton 
and oil meal at $50 a ton, the feed cost 
of 100 pounds of gain would be about 
$20.40 Aside from feed cost, it takes 
perhaps $20 per steer to cover freight, 
commission, risk, interest, ete. 
Some people may think it wise to allow 
a little more than $20 per steer for 
these overhead charges. On the basis 
of $20 per however, for over- 
head, and with feed arges as in this 
Iowa experiment,* our correspondent 
should be able to sell his for 
$14 per cwt. without losing money. 


.e., 


steer, 





ch 





Steers 


any 


Of course there is considerable vari- 
ation in the way that steers gain. In 
this lowa experiment, the steers made 
average gains of 2.8 pounds daily, but 
we rather think that this is somewhat 
above the average. Our eemmaeaiiate 
should be able to secure average daily 
gains of at least 2.4 pounds, however, 





on the ration he is feeding at present. 

We haven't considered hog gains in 
the foregoing. In the lowa experiment, 
for each 100 peunds of in put on the 
steers the hogs secured about 75 cents’ 
worth of feed in the droppings. 

No one has much idea as to just 
what the cattle market will do during 
the next three or four months At 
present there is a good demand at a 
profitable price for well-finished steers 

and if this situation continues steer 


feeding this winter will have proved 
‘to have been at least as profitable as 
usual, 





Hog Feeding Problem 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T am feeding seventy shotes, aver- 
aging 80 pounds each, on self-feeders 
of corn, tankage and shorts, with water 


in a drinking fountain. Corn is $1.45 
per bushel, tankage is $108 per ton, 
and shorts $41 per ton. Will it pay to 


at this price?” 
tankage are 


sepa- 


feed the shorts 

If the corn, 
given in separate self-feeders or 
rate compartments, the chances are 
that the average hog will not eat more 
than a pound of s daily, and may- 
more than half a pound. Most 
when they have their in 
hiefly corn, with 
1e-half pound of tank- 
age daily, and from one-third to one 
pound of shorts. As long as the shorts 
may be had for a lower price pound 
for pound than the corn, our corre- 
spondent will make no mis- 
take in feeding it to his hogs in self- 
feeders. We doubt very much, how- 
ever, if he will be able buy shorts 


and 


shorts 


short 


be not 
hogs choice 
self-feeders, 
one-fou 


irth to o1 





will eat ¢ 





serious 


to 














at $41 a ton. The price in most locali- 
ties advanced in late December or 
early January to well over $50 a 
With shorts at over $50 a ton, we rath- 
er doubt if it will pay to feed them to 
hogs which are on self-feeders 
and tankage. 


of rn 


Q 





Fattening Horses 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“We have two coming five-year-old 
geldings, which we wish to fatten for 
selling. They have not been worked 
since early last fall, but have been 
running in the meadow and stalk fields 
without grain. Would you work them 
or turn them out for exercise or leave 
them tied in the stable? Corn is $1.56 


per bushel; oats, 55 cents. and oil 
meal, $3.50 per cwt. We have only 
straw for roughage. Would it be ad- 


visable to buy hay at $20 per ton” 

With horses relatively low in price 
duirng the past four years, there 
not been so much fattening of horses 
for the market as usual. Probably, 
however, it will pay our correspondent 
to put from 100 to 200 pounds of gain 
on these horses before selling them 

We do not know of any experiments 
with straw as the sole roughage ration 
for fattening horses, and are rather 
strongly of the opinion that it will pay 
our correspondent to buy some good 
clover or mixed hay if he can get it for 
less than $25 per ton. We would sug- 
gest feeding an average daily of eight 
or ten pounds of hay, all the straw 
the horses will eat, and a grain mix- 
ture of about eight parts of corn, eight 
parts of oats and one part of oil meal. 
We would start out with only a few 
pounds daily of this grain mixture, but 
would increase according to the appe- 
tite to as much as fifteen or eighteen 
pounds daily. The best plan witl 
horses which are being fattened seems 
to be to leave them in the barn with- 
out either work or exercise. 


nas 





How to Feed Tankage 
A Minnesota correspondent writes: 
“How do you advise feeding tankage 
to brood sows and stock hogs? Would 
you feed it dry or in a slop?” 








Several times within recent years 
we have put this problem up to Pro- 
fessor Evvard, of Ames, Iowa, who has 
probably done more experimenting 
with tankage than any man in the 
country. His opinion is ‘that it makes 
no difference how you feed tankage 
If it is convenient to feed it in a »p 
do so If it is convenient to 1 it 
dry, feed it that way. Slopping seems 
to improve some kinds of feed, but 
tankage may be fed just as well dry 
We would not ordinarily feed it 4 
self-feeder unless the corn is also fed 
in that manner. 

Oil Meal in Self-Feeders 

An Iowa correspondert writes: 

“Will it pay to feed oil meal to fat- 
tening hogs, weighing about 150 
pounds each, in self-feeders? 3 1 
safe to keep oil cake before brood 
sows at all times?” 

In experiments at the Iowa st ml 
at Ames, they found that hogs re 
not so very fond of oil meal in self- 
feeders. In fact, if they were limited 
to corn and oil meal alone, they % yuld 
not eat enough oil meal to balance te 
corn properly. To get the be re- 
sults with oil meal it was necessary 
to feed some tankage with it, in order 
to make it more palatable. 

We have had occasional complaints 
of oil meal causing abortion in vod 
sows. However, if the oil meal is fed 
in connection with skim-milk ut- 
termilk, or is to be fed with tankage, 
we would not expect trouble this 
sort. We doubt the advisability 
keeping oil cake before brood - 
all times. With prices as they — 
prevail we are inclined to sugst at 
our correspondent: feed his average 
brood sow about one-fourth of a = 


of tankage per head daily in — 

‘ - er 
tion with enough corn to keep . 
ia good flesh but not too fat. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered, 








The New York Milk Situation 


Since the first of January the New 
York milk producers have been on a 
strike, refusing to send milk to New 
York unless they received $4.01 per 





ewt. This price of $4.01 we may say is 
the cost-of-production price as arrived 
at by the Warren formula, which is 
jdentical in principle with the Pearson 
formula. We may say also that it se- 


cures practically the same results as 
the ten-year ratio method as used by 
Wallaces’ Farmer. We have no doubt 
that the price of $4.01 per cwt. repre- 


s sents the average cost of production on 


the dairy farms supplying New York 
City. 

Milk dealers of New York City, with- 
out attempting to deny that $4.01 is the 
cost of production, claim that there is 
so much milk on the market that $3.60 
is all that would be paid by any busi- 
ness man under the circumstances. 

At this writing (January 16th) the 
strike has gone on for a little over 
two weeks without either side weak- 
ening. The dealers have been able to 

ive New York City about three- 
fourths of the usual milk supply, be- 
cause of the fact that they have been 
able to bring in milk from outside. 
Pennsylvania, for instance, has sent in 





“scab” milk. Possibly the farmers of 
Pennsylvania are not to blame for this, 
for doubtless the milk is secured thru 
milk dealers, manufacturers of con- 
densed milk or creameries. 

Part of the trouble in the New York 


district may possibly be due to the 
fact that they still have too many cows 


in that section. And it might be a 
good thing for all concerned if the 
$3.60 price were put into operation and 
several thousand dairy cows were sent 
to the butcher. Doubtless the city 
consumers, thru the city press, will 
throw up their hands in horror at the 
suggestion of such a proposition, but 
surely they can not expect any busi- 
ness man to continue in a business 
which is losing him money. 


Very few of our readers live either 
in the New York or Chicago milk dis- 
tricts. Nevertheless, it behooves all 
of our readers—even those who do not 
milk a cow—to follow the difficulties 
of the New York and Chicago milk 
producers in their bargaining thru the 


milk dealers with the city consumers. 
The milk producers are out on. the fir- 
ing line, learning principles which will 
sooner or later be of the greatest value 
to the farmers of the corn belt who are 


more largely interested in the produc- 
tion of corn, oats, hogs and cattle. 





The Minnesota Milk Price Basis 


Determining a proper price for milk 
has caused trouble in every state in 
the Unior We have dealt before in 
the columns of Wallaces’ Farmer with 
the Pearson formula, which has given 
quite good results in the Chicago dis- 
ict. This formula is based on the 
cost of certain amounts of feed and 
labor. In Minnesota they have based 
their method of fixing milk prices on 


a altogether different theory. The 
Minnesota idea—and we believe the 
Same proposition has also been put 
forth in Wisconsin—is that the price 


of milk should vary with the price of 
butter, ind to a certain extent also 
With the price of corn. 

The second weék in January the 


Price of New York butter was 69% 
cents According to the Minnesota 


idea, 25 per cent should be added to 

this to represent the value of one 

Pound of butter-fat in whole milk. In 

— vords, with butter prices as 
Y wer 


bn the second week in January, 
utter-fat in whole milk should be 


pm Si7, cents a pound. The butter- 
content of 100 pounds of ordinary 
Soe cent milk would be worth 


»w the skim-milk which is 


~y in connection with the butter- 
— 1 feeding value for hogs on the 
opel farm roughly equal to one- 
* ata! of corn. One-half bushel 
heen *t $1.40 per bushel is 70 cents. 
see * to the Minnesota method, a 
Ghouls pounds of 3% per cent milk 
ory > worth, with New York but- 


2 cent ' 
total of $274. Ss and corn at $1.40, a 


Under present conditions, the Min- 
nesota method of determining milk 
prices checks very closely with the 
Pearson formula in use in the Chicago 
district, and also with the ten-year 








ratio method as devised by Wallaces’ 
Farmer. In the summer time, how- 
ever, the Minnesota method will bring 
about radically different results than 
the Pearson formula and the Wallaces’ 
Farmer ten-year ratio method. Butter, 
because of the fact that it can be 
stored, does not ordinarily go down as 
low in price during the summer as 
whole milk. Milk in June sells for 
about 60 per cent of its January price. 
Butter in June sells for about &5 per 
cent of its January price. On account 
of this fact, the Minnesota method of 
determining milk prices is bound to go 
awry at one season of the year or the 
other. 

The economic laws governing the 
production and consumption of milk 
are somewhat different from the laws 
governing the production and _ con- 
sumption of butter, and while the 
Minnesota method of calculating milk 
values has some value as a rough reck- 
oner, it is not to be relied upon ‘for 
any accurate work. We believe that 
on the whole it is not so very far 
wrong in the winter, but that in the 
summer it will generally give values 
which are too high, especially in such 
intensive milk districts as those of 
Chicago and New York. 





Value of Buttermilk 


A number of our readers are inquir- 
ing as to the value of buttermilk. Some 
seem to be representing creameries 
who are selling milk on a yearly con- 
tract, but most of them seem to be 
farmers who are thinking of buying 
buttermilk on. a yearly contract. 

It is difficult to place a market value 
on buttermilk, because of the difficul- 
ties in hauling. The feeding value, 
however, has been determined quite 
conclusively. Under ordinary condi- 
tions a hundred pounds of buttermilk 
seem to have a feeding value about 
equivalent to ten pounds of corn and 
five pounds of tankage. In other 
words, with prices as they now pre- 
vail, buttermilk should have the value 
on the farm of somewhere between 50 
and 60 cents per‘ewt. This is assum- 
ing; however? that the buttermilk is 
just as conveniently fed as tankage. 
Because of difficulties in handling, 
buttermilk generally sells considerably 
below its feeding value as revealed 
by experimental tests. Also it must 
be remembered that in many cream- 
eries there is danger of spreading tu- 
berculosis to the hogs thru buttermilk. 
and in some creameries also the but- 
termilk is considerably diluted. 





The Price of Butter and of 
Butter-Fat 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“With butter-fat and cream selling 
at 68 cents a pound, what should but- 
ter sell for? I have been wondering 
whether it would pay us to sell our 
cream or to make butter at home.” 
We understand that this winter the 
Iowa creameries are paying from 6 to 
7 cents more per pound for butter-fat 
than butter sells for-in Chicago. . Of } 
course the butter-fat in cream of poor 
quality would not bring much if ‘any 
more than butter brings in Chicago. 
Our readers understand that the ex- 
planation of the premium which but- 
ter-fat commands over butter.lies in 
the fact that butter is only about 80 
per cent butter-fat, the rest being 
moisure, salt, etc. : . 
With western extra butter selling 
at 68 cents in Chicago, butter-fat 
should bring around 74 cents’ at the 
typical lowa . creamery. ~ However, 
there is considerable variation between 
creameries, and ‘some creameries. are 
getting a grade of cream for which 
they can not afford to pay much more 
than 68 cents per pound of butter-fat 
when butter is 68 cents in Chicago. 











DE LAVAL 
The World’s Greatest 
Cream Saver 


All over the world creamerymen, big milk concerns, dairy 
authorities and cow owners who have special opportunity for judg- 
ing the worth of cream separators have for years recognized the 
superior skimming and all-around efficiency of the De Laval. 


That's why 98% of the plants throughout the world separating 
large quantities of milk use the De Laval. It skims so much closer 
that they can't afford to use any other machine. 


That’s why 2,325,000 De Lavals are in daily use, more than all 


other makes combined. 


Not only is the De Laval the greatest cream saver but it turns 
easier, is easier to wash, has larger capacity and greater durability 
than any other separator. 


The more you know about cream separators the more certain 
you are to buy a De Laval. 


Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream 
for you right away. Remember that a De Laval may be 
bought for cash or on such liberal terms as to save its 
own cost. See the local De Laval agent, or, if you don’t 
know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York. 29 E. Madison St., Chicago. 
OVER 2,325,000 DE LAVALS IN DAILY USE THE WORLD OVER. 























We doubt very much if it will pay 
our correspondent to try to make but- | 





ter at home when he can sell cream | 
on a satisfactory basis. 
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Throttling Governor 


Kerosene Engines 


MCkE work, in less time, at lower cost, with this Type 
“W” engine. Easy to start, even in zero weather— 
easy and cheap to run; maintains constant speed under 
varying loads—a big point for belt drive. And made and 
fully guaranteed by Worthington—one of the country’s 
largest machinery specialists. Eight great factories, one 
of them making gas engines exclusively. 

1 to 15 horsepower. Oscillating Write us for name of Type ‘““W” 
magneto; suction feed carburetor. dealer near you—and be sure to 


Other types upto 160h.p, Prompt get your copy of free illustrated 
deliveries, from nearby stocks. Bulletin S, 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
301 Holthoff Place, Cudahy, Wis. (Suburb of Milwaukee) 
an Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York City 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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$2,000Loantothe Farmer 


Loans are made to approved set- 
tlers on irrigated farms—with no 
security except the land itself— 
up to $2,000 in improvements. 
You have twenty years to pay 
back this loan at 6° interest. 


Why This Offer Is Made 


The Canadian Pacific is nota real 
estate dealer, in the ordinary 
meaning of the term. Its pros- 
perity depends upon the prosper- 
ity of the settlers along its lines 
of railway. To get good settlers 
and to make them keep prosper- 
ous, it offers terms and assistance 
which would otherwise be impos- 





The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way will not sell you a farm 
until you have inspected it. 
To make this easy, special 
railway rates have been ar- 
ranged. Write for particu- 
lars and free illustrated 
booklet. 
M. E. THORNTON 
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Supt. of Colonization 


R) Canadian Pacific Railway 
n Ss 910 First St. E. Calgary, Alberta 


“ Get Your Farm Home from 
the Canadian Pacific 
HE Canadian Pacific 


> Railway offers a won- 

derful opportunity to own a farm, achieve 
independence and grow rich in Western Can- 
It offers you farm lands on the rich 
prairies of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta for eleven to thirty dollars an acre, 


or irrigated land up to fifty dollars an acre. 


Twenty Years to Pay 
You pay down 10%. Then you have no payment on the 
principal until the end of the fourth year; then fifteen 
{ payments. Interest is 6%. 
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sible. And this offer applies to 
the wonderful prairie lands of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Man- 
itoba—the richest grain and stock 
land in North America. 45 bush- 
els of wheat, 100 bushels of oats 
per acre, are frequently produced 
on this land. Average crops ex- 
ceed any average elsewhere in 
America. 


Lands Under Irrigation 
In Southern Alberta the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has developed the 
largest individual irrigation un- 
dertaking on the American conti- 
nent. The irrigated lands are sold 
on the same easy payment terms— 
prices range up to $50 an acre. 


1 M. E. THORNTON, Supt. of Colonization 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
‘910 First St. E., Calgary, Alberta 


I would be interested in learning more 
about: 

] Irrigation farming in Sunny Alberta. 
(J Farm opportunities in Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba. 

rates for home 


J 
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0 Special railway 
seekers. 

(0 Business and industrial opportuni- 
ties in Western Canada. 





(0 Town lotsin growing Western towns. = 
My Name______ = 
Address ii 
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—the Only Machine That 
Will Sow Damp Lime and 
Other Damp Fertilizer 


Being able to sow damp fertilizer is one of the most 
imporiant points that you can look forina fertilizer 


sower. 


years to give you 
duced it in the 


It's the point we experimented on for two 


in the New Peoria. We pro- 
shaker bar and sight force feed, 


which keeps the material moving. 


Absolutely Prevents Caking or Clogging 


Covers a strip half a red wide—holds 


The mechanism is simple —easy to 
get at without tools — easy to keep 
+ clean— takes but a very light 
pull for two horses. Handles 
atly fertilizer, wet or dry. 


7% bushels —allows instant change in 


amoun own; 
ined eave ~ Works where 
sight. 7 all others have 
fatied, Write 
for circular. 





R ER i. 
DIS TRIB U TE) 





Do Your Own Fertilizing and 
Make Money Renting to Your Neighbors 





Stock thrive and fatten quicker on the same amount of feed if given a 


good supply of pure water at the right temperature. 
will drink very little, and they cannot assimilate their food properly. 
over, cold water draws on their vitality, retards their 


If water is cold, stock 
More- 
gress. Your stock 


will drink plenty of water, be healthier and show 20% larger gains ff you install an 


Sanitary 
Non-Freezable 


K 


Keeps water at the right temperature {mn summer and in 40 below zero 


weather. Always accessible. Automatic 
Lasts ae lifetime. Saves time and labor. 


feed. 


Stock Waterer 


ts 


The “‘all-year-round” waterer. 
If your dealer does not have it, order direct. Shipped 


ready to use. 


Freight prepaid. 
antee and 1 particulars. 


Phillip Bernard Co. 


our money-back guar~ 


12312 Baty eee 
Sioux City, lowa 
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SYNOPSIS—Among the 
board the Hannah, going into Kusiak, 
Alaska, are young Gordon Elliot, govern- 
ment investigator; the lovely Irish girl, 
Sheba O'Neill, going in to visit her cou- 
sin, and Colby Macdonald, “the biggest 
man in Alaska,’ a man of great strength 
and power. He makes enemies of some 
miners on board and is attacked by a 
number of them. Wally Selfridge—Mac- 


pasengers on 


donald’s man Friday—his wife and Mrs. 
Malory, an attractive widow, are, also 
Miss O’Neifl has 


among the passengers 
taken charge of three young children on 
their way to meet their father at Katma. 
Elliot and Miss O'Neill become acquaint- 
ed, and while their boat waits at Moose 
head, they go ashore for a little scouting 
expedition up into the mountains. They 
later find themselevs in a dangerous 
place with but one way out, and this is 
a very risky one; but with the assistance 
of Macdonald, who comes to the rescue, 


they are brought to safety. On landing, 
Elliot finds that his old friend, Mrs. 
Paget (Diane) is Sheba's cousin He and 


Macdonald are dinner guests at the Paget 
home that evening. Macdonald makes 
plans for baffling Elilot in his investi- 
gation of the Kamatlah coal claims. He 
sends his man Selfridge to Kamatlah, the 
i make 


mining camp, and Selfridge is to : 
conditions appear to Elliot as tho the 
claims are not under corporate owner- 


Elliot soon follows, taking the trail 
thru the Fifty-mile swamp. His supplies 
run low and he finds himself nearly ex- 
hausted. Gid Holt, an old sour-dough 
miner, knows all the “inside dope’ as to 
the claims, and in order that he can give 
nothing away, Selfridge has him taken up 


ship 


into the hills by Big Bill Macy and his 
pals A man delirious and worn-out 
stumbles into their temporary camp. 


CHAPTER 10—THE RAH-RAH BOY 


FUNCTIONS 
Big Bill grumbled a good deal at the 
addition to the party. It would be de- 


awkward if this stranger should 
be il and understand the stat- 
us of the camp he had joined. The word 
of old Holt alone might be negligible, but 
supported by that of a disinterested party 
it would be a very different matter. Still, 
was help for it. They would 
have to take care of the man until he was 
able to travel. Perhaps he would go in 
with them as an additional guard. At the 
worst Big Bill could give him a letter 
to Selfridge explaining things, and so pass 
the buck to that gentleman 

Gid Holt had, with the tacit of 
his guards, appointed himself as a sort of 
nurse to the stranger. He lit a smudge 
fire to the windward side of him, fed him 
quantities of food at intervals, and 
sleeping place for him, with 
mosquito netting for protection. 

Early in the evening the sick man fell 
into a sound sleep from which he did not 
awaken until morning. was away 
looking after the pack Dud was 
cooking breakfast, and Big Bill, his rifle 

hand, was chopping young firs 
fifty feet back of camp The cook 
also had a gun, loaded with buckshot, 
lying on a box beside him, so that they 
were taking no chances with their pris- 
oner. He could not have covered twenty 
yards without being raked by 

The old miner tunned from rearranging 
the boughs of green fir on the smudge to 
patient was and 

The quiet, steady eyes 
told that the delirium 


cidedly 
ome ration 


there no 


consent 


small 
arranged a 


George 


horses, 


close at 


the 


cross-fire 


see that his awake his 
mind 
resting 
had passed 
“Pretty nearly 
young man said. 
The answer of Gid Holt was an odd one 


normal 


hir 
nim 


upon 


all in, wasn't I?’ the 


“Yep Seven—eleven—fifteen. Take ‘er 
easy, old man,” he said in his shrill, high 
Voice, as he moved toward the man in 
the blankets. Then, in a low tone, while 


he pretended to arrange the bedding over 
the stranger, he asked a quick question 


Are you Elliot?’ 
Tea.” 
“Don’t tell them Talk football lingo 


as if you was still out of your haid.” 
turned and called to Dud. ‘Says he wants 
some breakfast.” 

“On the way," the cook answered 

Holt seemed to be soothing the deliri- 
ous man. What he really said was this: 
“Selfridge has arranged a plant for you 
at Kamatlah. The camp has been turned 
inside out to fool you They've brought 
me here a prisoner so as to keep me from 
telling you the truth. Pst! Tune up, 
now.”"" 

Big Bill had put down his ax and was 
approaching He was not exactly sus- 
picious, but he did mot believe in taking 
unnecessary chances. 

“I tell you ['m out of training. Played 
the last game, haven't we? Come thru 
with a square meal, you four-flusher,”’ 
demanded Efiict, in a querulous voice. He 
turned toward Macy: ‘Look here, Cap., 
haven't I played the game all fall? I get 
what I want now we're thru?” 

The voice of the young man was ex- 
cited. His eyes had lost their quiet stead- 
iness and roved restlessly to and fro If 














Big Bill had held amy doubts, one 
dissipated them. 


glance 


over and 
Holt. I’! 


“Sure you do. Hustle 
Dud with the breakfast, 
out for our friend.”’ 

Elliot and Holt found no more chance 
to talk together that morning. Sometimeg 
the young government official lay st uring 


help 
look 


straight in front of him. Sometimes he 
appeared to doze. Again he would talk 
in the disjointed way of one not clear 


in the head. 

An opportunity came in the afternoog 
for a moment. 

“Keep your eyes skinned for a chance 
to lay out the guard tonight and get his 


gun,” Holt said, quickly. 
Gordon nodded. “I don't know that I've 
got to do everything just as you say,” he 


complained aloud, for the benefit 
George, who was passing on his way to 
the place where the horses were hobbled 

“Now—now! There ain’t nobody trying 
to boss you,”’ Holt explained, in a patient 
voice. 

“They'd (better 
valid. 

“Some scrapper—that kid,” said th 
horse wrangler, with a grin. 

Macy took the first watch that night 
He turned in at two, after he had roused 
Dud to take his place. ‘The cook had bee 
on duty about an hour when Elliot kicked 
Holt, who was sleeping ‘beside him, to 
make sure that he was ready. The old 
man answered the kick with another 

Presently Gordon got up, yawned, 
strolled toward the edge of the camp 

“Don’t go and get lost, young fellow,” 
cautioned Dud. 

Gordon, on his way back, passed behind 
the guard, who was sitting tailor fashion 


not,” snapped the in 


and 


before a smudge, with a muley shotgun 
across his knees. 

“This ain’t no country for chechakoes 
to be wandering around without Keep. 


er,”’ the cook continued. ‘Looks lke 
folks would have better sense than 
their rah-rah boy—”’ 

He got no farther. 


your 
to let 


Elliot dropped to ons 


knee and his strong fingers closed on the 
gullet of the man so tightly that not evea 
a groan could escape him. s feet 
thrashed to and fro as he struggled, but 
he could not shake off the grip that was 
strangling him. The old miner, waiting 


with every muscle ready and every nerve 
under tension, flung aside his blanket and 
hurled himself at the guard. It took him 
less time than it takes to tell to wrest 
the gun from the cook. 

He got to his feet just as Big Bill, his 
eyes and brain still fogged with sl 





up and began to take notice of the dis- 
turbance. 

“Don’t move,’ warned Holt sharply 
“Better throw up your hands. You react 
for the stars, too, Holway. No nronkey 
business, do you hear? Id as 1 blow 
a hole thru you as not.”’ 

Big Bill turned bitterly upon Elliot. “Sv 





you were faking all the time, you 
low We save your life, and yo 
on us You're a pretty slick proposition 


” 


as a double-crosser. 


“And that ain’t all,” chirped up Hol, 
blithely. ‘Let me introduce our friend 
to you, Mr. Big Bill Macy. This is Gordm 
Eltiot, the land agent appointed to lod 





over the Kamatlah claims. Selfridge gave 
you lads this penitentiary job so 38 
wouldn't meet Elliot when he re edt 
been so dar: 


he 





camp. If he hadn't 
ious about it, our young frie1 
have died here on the divide. 
Selfridge kindly outfitted a p ane 
sent us a hundred miles into the hills 
rescue the perishing, as the old saya 
goes. Consequence is, Elliot and me meet 
up and have that nice, confide: talk 
after all The ways of Prov e i 
strange, as you might say, Mr. M 
“Your trick,” coneeded Big I, sur 
lenly “Now what are you go to @ 
with us?” 
“Not a thing—going to leave right 
ane 


here to prospect Wild Goose Creek 
swered Holt, blandly. ‘“‘Durden says't 
is gold up here—heaps of it.” 

Bill Macy condemned Durden in br 
guage profane and energetic. le did 
stop at Durden. Holt came in for a share 
of it, also Elliot and Selfridge. 

The old miner grinned at him 
feel better now you've got that ou 


e aid 


You 2 
of you 


system. But don’t stop there if you d vie 
to say a few more well-chosen words ¥ 
got time a-plenty.” 4 
“Cut it out, Bill. That line o’ talk dom 
buy you anything,”’ said Holwa url 
“What's the use of beefing?” 1° 
“Now you're shouting, my _ frien% 
agreed old Gideon. “I guess, ! ot re 
can loosen up on the chef's hroat § 
while. He's had persuading enous", dos 
I'll sit here and sorter kee 


you reckon? 
the ‘boys company while you cut the 
ropes and bring ‘em here. But firs 
step in and unload all the hardw 
are packin’. If you don’t, one 
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te get anxious. I'd hate to see ar 





like! ; 
of t) commit suicide with none of their 
5 er here to say, ‘Don’t he look nat- 





brought back the pack ropes and 






eut them into suitable lengths. Holt's 
mol rambled on. He was garrulous 
and uble. Not for a long time had he 
enj himself so much. 

“Re r begin with Chief Big Bill," ha 
sug I No, I wouldn’t make that 
mov was you, Mr. Macy. This old 
gut ble to go off accidental in your 
ex and she spatters like hell. Now 
os idee Be reasonable. Not that 
ig hoot, but a man ‘hhadn’t ought to 
jet 2 pulses run awa) ith his jud 
nel he Old Sayin 15s. 

Cx tied the hands of Big Bill be- 
hi then roped his feet together, 
after h he did the same for Holway 
The er superintended the job, and 
was isfied till he ‘had added a few 
extr: ts on his own behalf. 

1 hold them for a while, I should 
not Now if you'll just cover 
frie! f with this sawed-off gat, Elliot, 
rll vy the diamond hitch over what 
euvi we'll need to get back to Kamat- | 
ish. take one bronch and leave the 
othe e convicts,” said Holt, cheer- 
full 
Fo that convict stuff,’’ growled 
Macy With Macdonald back of us and 
the G childs back of him, you'll have 
2 he me getting anything on us 

Tl might be true if these folks were 


But are they? Course |] 

1erlock Holmes, but it don’t 

e like they'd play any such fool 
s this. 

opened 

othing. He 


him by 


his mouth to 
had caught a 
Holway, a look 
» was talking too much. 
olt had packed one of the ani- 


answer 
look 


that 





mals, | immed to Elliot. 
I re we're ready.”’ 
Un rders from Elliot, Dud fixed up 





the s ges and arranged the mosquito 
netting over the bound men so as to give 
them al 1e protection possible. 








We ng to take Dud with us for a 
part trip. We'll send him back to 
you | n the day You'll have to fast 
till he back, but outside of that you'll 
do ver 1 if you don't roll around try- 
ng g loose. Do that, and you'll jar 
loos¢ vosquito netting. You know 
what € .’ explained Gordon. 

“Tt likely any grizzlies will come 
pokir noses into camp. But you 
neve ell Any last words you want 
sent to tives?’ asked Gideon Holt. 

The | words they heard from Big Bill 
as th ved down the draw were sul- 
phuric 

“Ma e ain’t wearin’ any W. J. Bryan 
smile t id mo'nin,’ ’’ mused old Holt, 


ee O'clock in the morning by 
en they started. About nine 


off for breakfast. By this 
re just across the divide and 
to take the down trail. 
we'll let Dud go now,” Elliot 
ner in the adventure. 
id him till afternoon. Then 
vossibly reach us till we get to 
What es it matter if they do? We 
have bot fles, and have left them only 


one re Besides, I don’t ike to leave 
two bou men alone in so wild a district 
for any great time. No, we'll start Dud 
on the t trail. That grizzly you prom- 
ised B might really turn up.” 

The t men struck the head-waters of 
Wild G Creek albout noon, and fol- 
lowed stream down. They traveled 
stead out haste. So long as they 


was nothing to 
had left be- 
and the 


lookout there 
‘rom the men they 
had both a Jong start 


advantage of weapons, 

f Elliot had advertised for a year, he 
could not have found a man who knew 
more of Colby Macdonald's past than Gid- 
eon Holt The old man had mushed on 


the tra th him in the Klondike days. 
me har ed a claim on Frenchman 
Creek v m, and had by sharp prac- 


tice— ist he had come to believe 

~ law t of his rights by the shrewd 

Scot For seventeen years he had 
rs idge against Macdonald, and 


tired of talking about him. 
ny doubtful things charged to 
of the big man as he had 
to success over the failures 
nate people. One story in 
terested Gordon. It came 
as they were getting 
» foothills. 
Farrell O'Neill. 
Farrell was, but he hag just 
There was times when he 
le too well. He'd let it alone 
nd then just lap the stuff up. 
me of the stampede to Bo- 
Men are just like sheep. 
ol on their backs like them 
habits. You can start ’em 
for no cause a-tall. Don’t 
Well, the news of the strike 
reached Dawson, and we all 
trail to get to the new 
O'Neill was one of the first. 
Tie out twenty below discovery, 
"s ‘ er. Mae wasn’t in Dawson, 
the et there next mo'nin’ and heard 
ogy ie lit out for Bonanza pronto.” 
: er stopped, took a chew of 
looked down into the valley 





il day, 


He was a 
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ERE isa light kerosene tractor with a surplus of in- 

built power for pulling three plows through any soil. 
It is equipped with a ron erful 4-cylinder motor (5-inch 
bore and 6-inch stroke), the type of engine usually employed 
A small high-speed motor necessitates per- 
fect conditions to develop its rated power or come anywhere 
near fulfilling claims made for same, while the surplus 
power of the ALLWORK enables us to make good our 


claims easily without taxing the engine to its full capacity. 


to pull 4 phws. 


It is absolutely 


Guaranteed to Burn Kerosene Successfully 


Carl & 
testifies to this facé. 
fine. 


starting. Have 


The ALLWORK is an all-the-year-’round tractor. It caz be used and 
zs being used to good advantage Spring, Summer, Autumn and 
We want you to know all about this wonderful power built 
into this light tractor and will be glad to send youa free copy of our 


Winter. 












































Kerosene Tractor' 


“Backed by 12 Years of Tractor Experience” 


He declares: 


Soenksen, De Witt, Iowa, is one of hundreds of farmers who 
“My ALLWORK Tractor works 
Have never used the tractor on gasoline yet, except when 
always used kerosene without any trouble.” 


1919 CATALOG 


It shows the ALLWORK doing all kinds of fiel€ and belt work on 
Write for your’Free Copy today. 


farms throughout America. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY 
Quincy, Ill. 


Box ‘55A. 





A Giant 
In Power 


"I am enclosing a picture of 


the ‘ALLWORK' Tractor 
which we purchased last 
spring. We have plowed, 
disced, hauled manure, sawed 
wood, hulled clover, worked 
on the roads and pulled hedge 
with this little. tractor. It is 





small in size but A GIANT IN 
POWER—and has caused our 
neighbors to take notice of its 
name—'ALLW ORK,’ 


“Right now it is pulling with 
ease a No. 6 Clover Huller 
Many people did not believe 
it would pull the clover huller 
and laughed at us when we 
said we were going to use 
the tractor to hull with. The 
‘ALLWORK’ is the most 
economical tractor to buy.” 


HOBART DEFFENBAUGH, 
Mahomet, Ill, 





























Tents For Rent 


For Also Seat 
Live Jacks and 














Stock Heaters 
Sales // 
LZ 
ILL} 
secttrg 6 r Py é 


Don’t allow the weather to ruin an 
advertised sale. The use of a tent 
holds your crowd together, keeps them 
within range of the auctioneer’s voice 
and you get MUCH better results. 
Write for prices. 


Everything in Tents, Awnings, 
Waterproof Covers for Stacks, 


Machines, Horses, etc. 


PEORIA TENT & AWNING CO. 
114 S. Washington St. PEORIA, ILL. 


COOK YOUR FEED and ADD 
to its value—with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


with Dumping Caldron. Made o: 
the best cast iron, surface very 
smooth, extra thick bottom, sim- 
ple, quickly understood, convenient, 
no dipping out,emptied in one minute. 
ater jacket prevents burning. 
Keeps live stock in thrifty condition. 














Please mention this paper when 





writing. 





s s, Calidrons, ° 
Sar Write us. Ask for our illustrated free catalogue K 





D.R. SPERRY & CO., Box 16, Batavia, 








f™ Big Money Selling This 
Auto Power Transmitter 


Turns any Ford into an 8 H. P. work engine for 
feed grinding, wood cowing, yeaning cream eep- 









Free Book #43! 


4 Grier s Tiss free bgobiet, | 
Live 
able information on nthe Seceled ean and 


feeding of horses, cattle, prize gee 

sheep. Shows pictures of b itr 

organs. Aleo describes ou: > wonderte 

home-study course in Asie al Breed- 

ips. Starih M0 L. ~ Preven’ . 

agiou Artificial Breed- 

2, Systems of Breeding, al tous! t Vy ‘detail, Write today 
or free booklet Prougby¢ learn aster scientific breeding at 
ne Vay have ;* " the ction to the o be eeder. Get our free 

Write ¢ ‘ust ma ostca: 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ANIMAL | EEDING 

51a int Hill, Ohio 











arator, etc., fs 145 minutes. Theon!l itter 
with governor control—no wear or tomas tires 
fh fi mission. 





as 
Attractive price, 
with a meee back 

$2000 


cy year or better 
in it for county 
agents. Write quick. 


ANDREW MOTOR CO. 
846 Avesue 





ae Sey 














Our Annual Mid-Winter 
Special Sale-by-Mail 
Is Now On. Closes Feb. 28th. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Satisfaction anenenes or Your Money Back 


Chicago Fort Worth ‘amsas Ci Portland, Ore. 
Please Write po non Maavast You - 
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far below, where Kamatlah could just be 
seen, a little huddle of huts. 

“Well?” asked Elliot It was occasion- 
ally nece sary to prompt Holt when he 
paused for his dramatic effects. He would 
pretend to forget that he was telling a 

which might interest his hearer 

drops in and joins O'Neill at 
They knew each other, y’ under- 
so o° course t was natural Mac 
would put up at his camp. O'Neill had a 
partner, and they had located together 

Fellow named Strong 
Not Hanford Stro little, heavy- 
My Big New © So. inca ae ene 
Book Tells How rou've tagged the right man. Know 

Explains why Scientific Seed Se- im 

lection adds hundreds—yes thou- 
sands of dollars to Crop Profits! Tells 
how planting fine, plump, strong grain 
and grass seed adds 20% to the crop. 
Also tells how to end the costly “dockage 
il.”’ Contains 84 pages of facts worth email 
fortunes toany farmer. Write for the book now. 


CHATHAM S2tsster 

Cleaner 
Runs by gas engine! Cleans, grades, separates 
rankest mixture of any grain or grass— 1000 bushels slliot n 
per day Aiso runs eas y by hand. Cleans out dust, ave : head 


ked weed eced—reparates 


fty? Gor- 











*“*FORDSON” 
Worth More 


ONCE OVER 


—and Ready for Seed 


The new Roderick Lean Automatic 
Engine Disc perfectly prepares the seed 
bed by one trip over the ground. 

This new automatic disc cuts deep and 
clean. The rear gangs cannot track with 
the front and every inch of the field is so 
thoroughly pulverized you are sure of a 
tart with your crop. It is 


ak. They took over two hun- A One-Man Outfit 
genom setee gee oan i The pull of the tractor automatically 
This free ee sage std ~ gy aga angles or straightens up gangs while mov- 
. ten” ing. Adjustment made from tractor seat. 


Specially Built for 


FORDSON’ 
Tractors 


where he sits. 


wonderfully attracti 
Sure there is But wh 
4 Sp ecial tog eg 


— MANSON Cans LL, President. want to watch 





4 zy \ 2 an } -cut at vo 
SONS COMPANY Sys: if of usiness, He dor 
Bept. 214 © Detroit, Mich. nt ne it a-plent 
Dept. 214 * Gensas City, Mo. [jf B — oS Sepswrsty 
Bept. 214 + Mmnsapelis, Mina. 
Write to Nearest 
Office 


“O'Neill got melk 


Mac w h best fy ] He ‘ } 
to eat out of his hand So Mac works 





him up to sign a contract—before wit- 
nesses too; trust Mac for that—exchang- 
ing his half interest in the claim for five 
hundred dollars in cash and Mac's no- 
account lease on Frenchman Creek. In- | good s 


wee} \I and Strong 


Dawso1 


had run into the ground a foot Farrell 














ng to the 























CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. o&et.296 MUNCIE, INDIANA 

















since we were on 


Gn hte f ‘ it stuck. O'Neill kicked, and that’s « Des Moines, Ia. -~ ? 
handiest book for farm- the eX t nsult Dayton Keith Flexible and turns short without piling up 
a ers ever published — you need ‘inally he got so dis- | Bloomington, Tl. soil and without unnecessary strain. Disc 
this book—also our new catalog o couraged that he plumb went to pit - aw eter Co., scrapers and other complete equipment. 
ft SQUARE DEAL FENCE got on a long ‘bat anc stayed re till rag th Him ane < Substantially built in 6 and 7-ft. widths with 16 and 
4 It tells how SQUARE DEAL his money ran out ren e bitter night "ace aan” ml 18-inches round or cutaway discs as desired. ade for 
FENCE is made and why it is the he starts up to Bonanza to have it t 7 power use, without unnecessary weight to make it heavy 
best and cheapest fence to buy. ith Mac. The mercury 1s so low Jennings Auto Co., draft. Weight boxes, front and rear, for use in unusual soil. 
Write for both books today. Springfield, Ill. Heavy. dust-proof bearings, etc. 
YM Keystone Steel &Wire Co. ay a ee A. L. Maxwell Co. See the disc at your “Fordson” dealer's or write the near- 
5 industria! St., Peoria, iit. le : ‘ ~ a tonya Pie d : pd | Se Ti. est general distributor listed herewith. 
anc ( enougn be ° e caught pneu- : Y 
mony. By the time oy reached the claim x sacal — THE RODERICK LEAN MFG. co. 
he was a mighty sick man Next week = Wichita, Kans. MANSFIELD, OHIO 
> } TT) 3 ] lac done ’Ne . 7 . 
ys th nee ae poten + Mase rn Neill. Le ar Special lines of spike tooth and spring tooth harrovws 
” Getdian teat of Shate Ciel un ae St. Paul, Minn. also supplied for Fordson Tractors. Proper sizes and 
Gordon thought of She ba O'Neill as she MO’Maley Tractor Co., equipment, and special construction to suit this special 
sat liste tales of Macdonald in Kansas City, Mo. work, (1) 
Diane's parlor, and his gorge rose at the 
man 
- But Mac had fell on his feet all right,’’ 
Direct to Farmer continued Holt. ‘‘He got his start off that 
at Wire mill Frise > | ane ee “pies — two or three 
= They reached the outskirts of Kamat- 
lah about noon of the third day. Gordon 
left Holt at his cabin after they had eaten, 
and went in alone to look the ground over. 
He met Selfridge at the postoffice. That 
gentleman was effusive in his greeting 
This is a pleasant surprise, Mr. Elliot 
When did you get in? Had no idea you 
were coming, or I'd have asked you for 
the pleasure of your company. I'm down 
on business, of course No need to tell $ ; 
you that—nobody would come to this hole ‘ad Sea he : rs 
for any other reasom Howland and his a ; . » 4 ¥ 
t prepaid prices. | wife are the only possible people here. : 4 mS i ‘ tek pares 
preves Bi WN ais MW conchen. Hope you play bridge.” ci ee ss te os Se 2 
50 « Heavily Sarnees — ~fesisting. : 
Sample to tect and b F Elliot played it, but he did not say so. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept, 172, CLEVELAND, ©. | I¢ was his business not to be drawn into ‘Over’ here’ >and Over Here” 
|} entangling alliances. 
ARM FEN | “Of course you'll put up with me as my , B 
91 cave Quap sereuey | guest” Seliridge flowed on. “I've wanted Necessity has taught the thrifty peasants of Europe the 
nce iw to 1ee yo agai Ver 2 ° : 
Bo 0% atc. a rod for «in. ar Mtnanads ancien” golden value of manure. Every ounce is painstakingly re- 
Ang rae te Ps turned to the soil, even if it must be ‘done by hand to get good ona 
bution. That is why “Over There” they get such large yields per ac1 





Low prices Barbed Wire. 3a This was a little too cheeky Gordon 


FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. &< . R recalled with some amusement how _this 





Soild on 30 days FREE TRIAL.§ i 
Write for free catalog now. 
i) INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
€ 128 MORTOR, IL 








6 Cents per Foot and up.' Costs lessthan wood. 
Gesigns. All steel. For Lawna, Churches and Ceme 
eterics, Write for free ¢ ‘atalog and Special Prices. 


“Kokomo Fence Machine Co, 437 North St., Kokome, Ind. 











Our Annual Mid-Winter 
Special Sale-by-Mail 


tubby little man and his friends had ig- 
nored » existence of Sheba O'Neill and 
for several days. 
answered genially Pleasa 
we hadeon the river, didn't we? Th 
awfully for your invitation, but I've 
ready made arrangements for putting 
Where? There's no decent 1 
camp except at Howlamd’s 
open house for our friends 
ldn't thih of 


“Last Winter my son pur- 
chased one of your oy 
though I had an old one that 
thought he could get along 
with. [know of no better way 
to tell you what I think of yours 
than to say that it is just as 
far ahead of my old one as the 
old one was ahead of the fork 
and wagon Every farmer 
should have one.*" 

Marion Sears. Indiana. 

“I have used one of yout 
Spreaders for four years and it 
has given the best satistaction. 
Wespread manure every day 
during winter and even when 
weather conditions are very 
unfavorable. I would not give 
your machine for any other 
make of spreader that I have 
ever seen. I consider it the 
best psyinginvestmenta farm- 
er 


Ohio 











“Over Here” we have not been forced to raise 
as many “bushels per acre,” but modern machin- 
ery enables us to produce more“bushels per man.” 

Progressive farmers who realize the value of 
manure and leading authorities agree that one 
of the best paying machines for the farm is the 


N JscQ 


Saves time, spreads even and wide, pulveriz es 
thoroughly and distributes the manure just ri t 
to get its full value. One man with the “Ni 
can do more and better work than several with 
pitchfork " 

he “Nisco” Spreaer has been widely imitated, 
an imitation is never more than an_ imitation. 


” 





**NISCO” Strew Spreading the best spreader get THE ORIGINAL—the “Nis 
Attachment—Gives You Two the machine that revolutionized old-fashioned 1 


Is Now On. Closes Feb. 28th. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back 
Chicago Fort Worth KansasCity Portland, Ore, 








Please Write House Nearest You 








The Corn Tester == 


—_ want to bu 
lie 
y 


BRIDGES 
BEDFORD, !OWA ir 


lars 


is! rade 





Holt?" 

Gordon 
lost its 
of the 
flame of 

Yes le offs a to I 
red the young man, blandly 

“But—I didn't kn¢ >» Was here 
seems me iad heard—somewherse 
that h 

He was aw: But he has come back.” 
Gordon gave re information without 
? 


ever flas} f mirth is steady eves 


Selfridge u not I let the subject 





When writing to advertiser 


Machines in One. ods, that has always been the leader, that 


stood every test. 
See the wide spreading “Nisco” at your 
ers. Look him up or write us f 
name. We will send you our b 
“Helping Mother Nature,” which © 
much valuable informationon soi! fert 
Send fora copy today. 


New Idea Spreader Co. 


Spreader Specialists. Coldwater, Ohie 
(9) 


” 





please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
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Fleming’s Fistoform 

Bearer on every Aft day. pond sienle; 5 just a lit- 
your money retunded if or trv aot 

Fleming” ‘s VEST-POCKET V VETERINAR Y AD 










Vai or its information open oS iseases of horses 

and cettic. 197 pages, 67 illus’ tw Write today. 
1 Union Stock 

Fleming Bros., Chemists 2 Taree Chicago, ii. 














































Tells you how to care for hides to keep them from spoiling 

ples ben slipping. Shows complete line of men’s and 

sod china scot va..” With 1¢ we will mall seme, of Teta ee | 
ins sent us we ma! ‘eam lee of 

we. Your book ready to mail. Write us for it Fa an Kis 




















alone. “Seems to me I heard he went 
prospecting."’ 
sAVE-Th he -HORSE “He did. Up Wild Goose Creek, with 
Teds Mark Reg! Big Bill Macy and two other men. But I 
asked him to come back with me—and 
he did.”’ 

Feebly Wally groped for the clue with- 
out finding it. Had Big Bill sold him 
out? And how had Elliot got into touch 
with him? 

“Just so, Mr. Elliot. But really, you 
know, Howland can make you a great deal 
more comfortable than Holt His wife is 
a famous cook. I'll have a man go get 
“ ti of your traps.”’ 
Think of it—over a quarter of a ‘It’s ver = , a thir 
million—Satisfied users. Save- hy ae ee oof you, 7 2 
The-Horse has demonstrated its . = erg : 
unequalled power by consistently _ “Oh, ‘but you must Holt’s nutty—no- 
. curing thousands so-called in- body at home, you know Everybody 
curable, complicated and stubborn knows that.” 
cases. “Is he? The old man struck me as be- 
LA MM E. ing remarkably clear-headed. By the way, 
I want to thank you for sending a relief 
NO oO } party out to find me, Mr. Selfridge Enx- 
M RE } cept for your help I would have died in 
Save-The-Horse Remedy is_ sold the hills.” : 
under a Signed GUARANTEE. | This was another facer for Wally. What 
BOND, to refund money if it the devil did the fellow mean? The deuce 
ae Me } of it was that he knew all the facts and 
' — ly did not. He talked as if he meant 
S . Ankle, bh . K as { f e 
A ey, TO cen eon om but behind those cool eyes there might 
Horse Works. in liquid form— lie either mockery or irony One thing 
more penetrating t paste or alone stood out to Selfridge like a sore 
5 oe eee oes umb His plans had come tumbling 
t and tissue. low like a house > namie Ej . 
Book—  Tus- down like a house of cards tither Big 
a =. sill had blundered amazingly or he had 
and treat 58 Bind of ae. Every horse owner played traitor. In either case Wally could 
ei a for this BOOK, cape ie ? ee oe. guess pretty shrewdly whose hide Mac- 
and copy of Signed Guarantee— { donald would tan for the failure. The 
TROY CHEMICAL co., 208 State St, St, Baghnte, X.Y | chief wanted results. He did not ask of 
Druggists Everywhere tel sewn his subordinates how they got them. And 
eT cz we send by Pareel Poot or Express peide this was the second time in succession 
_—_— that Selfridge had come to grief. 
e 
Fistula“: & Poll (Continued next week) 
Approxi mately 10, ond rua, - ? 
successfu bed cash your Concrete Garage—The Atlas Portland 


Cement Company, of Chicago, 
out a four-page leaflet of plans 
fications for building concrete garages on 
the farm for automobiles and tractors. 
They will be glad to send this free to any 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who may 
ask for it. 


has gotten 
and speci- 





4 Fresh From the Country | 








GLOBE - 


2128.8. tet St.,.DES MOINES,IOWA 


Hides Tanned 
Soft and Pliable 


and made into cats, robes, mittens and 
gloves. Send us your cow and horse hides 
and let us tan and make them up for you. 


OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


No. 92 
tanning 
ig yours 




















gives complete information about 
and making up furs of all kinds. It 
for the asking. Send for it Today- 


Article Fully Guaranteed 


H. Willard Son & Co. 


THE OLD RELIABRE FUR HOUSE” ESTABLISHED '864. 
20S. ist St., Marshalltown. Ia. 











Every 























































8 4 MORE money, prompt 





MAR K r T T RESORT and LIST, 
i's RELIABLE. 
CENTRAL FUR CO 

KANSAS crry, MO. 

——_— 

KENTUCKY SORGHUM MOLASSES 


6 ten Ib. pails to case, $7.25 per case, 
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See? 


















IOWA. 

Audubon County, (w) Towa, January 
16th.— We are short of feed for stock in 
this county. The stalk fields have been 
pastured very thoroly, and farmers are 
feeding their fodder. Not even straw 
can be bought, nor is there any hay, grain 
or corn for sale Our corn made only 25 
bushels to the acre. We raised a large 
crop of pigs, but they have all been mar- 
keted. Most of the farmers that I have 
talked to expect to keep quite a number 
of brood sows, regardless of the high 
price of corn, Colts up to four years old 
simply will not sell. Every farmer seems 
to have three or four that he would like 
to dispose of.—John E. Siemsen. 

Fayette County, (ne) Iowa, January 
16th.—No cattle on feed in this neighbor- 
hood, and most of the hogs have gone to 
market Some dairying done here, but 
mostly with dual-purpose cows, altho 
there are a few Holsteins in the neigh- 
borhood. Help has been very scarce the 
past year, but we look to see conditions 
improve before another harvest.—R. S 
Truesdell. 

Hardin County, (c) Iowa, January 13th 

We have been especially well pleased 
with the editorials in Wallaces’ Farmer 
on questions concerning the farmer. Most 
of the hogs have been marketed from our 
locality. A big feeder and advertiser, who 
has made a practice of feeding several 
hundred head of both cattle and hogs, has 
shipped practically all of his hogs, and is 
investing the money in cattle He says 
he is not able to get cars fast enough to 
ship the hogs they are offering him. If 
we were reasonably sure of half a large 
a percentage of profit as the packer is 
guaranteed, we would know better what 
to do. Under present conditions we are 
undecided. I believe that conditions are 
developing which will wake up the farm- 








ers and stockmen to the need of organiza- 
tion to protect their interests; and the 
influence of Wallaces’ Farmer a very 
strong factor in bringing this about.— 
Putnam Bros. 

Shelby County, 

Corn now worth $1.30 per bushel; 
oats, 65 cents; hogs, $16. and up, ac- 
cording to quality. Horses are a dull sale 
at private treaty, but at public sales are 
fetching reasonable prices. Cows gener- 
ally are selling for good pr oo ae 
Roby. 

Mahaska County, (s) Iowa, January 15. 
-—Oats and corn in this section are fairly 
good. Corn is extra good in quality, and 
most of it would grow if planted. 
drouth and hot winds in July cut short 
the yield somewhat. Stock seems to be 
doing well. We have had some influenza 
among our hogs.—Lloyd Frazer 

Des Moines County, (se) Iowa, 


is 


(w) Iowa, January 13th. 


is 


50 


ices.—¢ 


January 





s. Sample 10c. 
— BR "sexe ATT, Hawesville, Ky. 
Plee., 2 ry cea, Ary r 
lea : . ae 
oe ion this paper when writing. 






18th.—We raised the best all-around crop 
in 1918 that we have raised in a great 
many years. Both yield and quality were 
good. Most of the crop is still in the 
farmers’ hands. There is a great deal of 
corn in this neighborhood. Quite an acre- 
age of wheat sown last fall, that is for 
this neighborhood; and it was looking 
































fine’ when the snow came, the first of 
the month. Quite a bit of fal plowing 
was done. Some farmers, after they had 
their corn husked, plowed the stalks un- 
der. All are getting ready for another 
bumper crop. Stock looks well, consider- 
ing the cold here Some cattle on feed, 
and quite a number of hogs. Take it all 
around, the neighborhood was ever in 
better condition than now Lots of ver 
hay; a great deal of clover seed thre 
plenty of oats and wheat straw Sam 
Sellers 

Cedar Count e) Iowa, Januar 18th 

Winter wheat here is in good condition 
so far, b g vered with snow. Quite a 
lot of ittle and hogs shipped s 
point. We have a Farmers’ FE So 
ciety which is well organized ! s 
een sh pping most if the stock t st 
fall J. H. English 

Clarke Co s) Iowa, Ja t 

We ar f corn it ~ Y 
There are 

o onl two ell | s 
selling t publ $ per 
bushel We pa el at pri- 
vate sale tl n i ber Sold 
six tons of oat straw, baled, at $12.5 ? 
ton in the ban Timothy hay is worth 
$22.50 per ton town, i ov ha 
would sell for $20 per ton in tow Grass- 
ind Farm. 

MiSSOURI. 

Cass County, (w) Mo., January 16th. 
Last fall we sowed the largest acreage 
f wheat that was ever sown in this com- 
munity It got a fine start before winter, 
and there has been snow on it for nearly 
a month. As a consequence, there never 
was a finer prospect at this time of the 
vear for a big wheat crop. Corn was al- 
most a failure There are quite a few 
fall pigs, some of them dying from what 
seems to be pneumonia. Lots of sows 
bred for spring farrow Not as many 
colts as usual, and not as many cattle on 
feed. There is a great deal of dairying 
in this community, and butter-fat is sell- 
ing high. The winter has been quite cold 
here part of the time Ice eight to ten 
inches thick has been put up: but it is 
warmer now. Things on the farm are in 
good shape for the spring The subsoil 
is wet down, and we should have a good 
yvear.—D. O. Floyd. 

Monroe County, (ne) Mo., January 18th. 

Wheat is looking fine All stock winter- 
ing in good shape. N'o hog sickness Few 
eattle on feed Sheep very high, running 
from $20 to $25 per head Hogs are being 
shipped out as fast as possible, as farmers 
can not see much profit in feeding them 
No land is changing hands.—Edward 


Longmire 















Holt County, (mw) Mo., January 11th 
The yields from all crops have bee close 
to normal in our section of the country. 
The eastern part of Atchison and Holt 
counties was not so fortunate. Hogs have 
been shipped out in large numbers, and a 
good many have died from lung fever or 
some similar disease Hog men are ex- 
pecting a higher market later. The win- 
ter wheat has a nice covering of snow, 
and is free of the Hessian fly i. co 
Steffey. 

MINNESOTA. 

Nobles County, (sw) Minn., January 10 
—Owing to rough roads, very little orn 
is being hauled to market. Qern crop 
still mostly in the cribs. Most farmers 
seem to be unloading their hogs Owing 
to the embargo, the stock vards here are 
full, some hogs having been held for a 
week. Not many cattle being prepared 
for market. Most of the large steers have 
been picked up by ‘buyers and shipped 
ont. _Expe ct a rather light colt crop next 
spring.—L. A. Burkitt. 

OHIO. 

Sandusky County, (n) Ohio, January 
13th.—There seem to be about as many 
hogs on feed here as usual. Some hogs 
are dving. There is a great deal of trou- 
ble among brood sows on account of pa- 
ralysis. We have had quite a number of 
fall pigs, but many of them have been 
lost thru this disease in the sows Our 
veterinarians do not seem to be able to 
make much progress in their treatment. 
Not as many sales here this winter as 
usual. A great deal of wheat was put out 
last fall, and it is looking very well. We 
have not had any snow as yet, and only 
one day of zero weather. Corn was good 
both in quaiity and yield. Not many colts 
raised here, as they do not bring as much 
as a calf. I sold six head of four-year- 
olds, which averaged 1,590 pounds, at $155 
per head Yearl colts sell for $40; 
two-year-olds for $55 Corn is $2.10 per 
ewt. in the ear; oats, 70 cents per bushel; 
hogs, $16.75; pigs, $16.50; lambs, $14.50; 
hay, $21; straw, $6; eggs, 61 cents a doz- 
en: butter, 60 cents a pound; chickens, 28 
cents; capons, cents; potatoes, $1 per 
bushel.—J. W Lan e. 

ILL INOIS. 

Jackson County, (s) Ill, January 14th. 

‘Have had fine winter weather so far; 
rather muddy and wet during December 
mo snow to speak of. Stock of aH kinds 
ding well. Wheat looks fine; larger 
acreage than last year. Corn, $1.40; hay, 
$20 to $25; eggs, 70 cents; potatoes, $1.60 





Quite a few mules, but not much demand 


for them,—C. W. 





























WASTE-LESS HOG FEEDER 


Save 1-2 Your Labor. 





Save 15% to 20% of Feed. 
Avoid Filth and Disease. 


Let Us Tell You How 


SHAW, WELSH & CO. 











GALESBURG, ILL. 
Tell me about the Waste-Less Feede 
Name.. 
City.. State 


Desiers Wanted. DEPT. W. F. 12 
WANTEDAGENTS WITH CARS 




















THE DIFFERENCE 


Your crop depends upon the quality of the seed 
ded seed gives 


you sow. Clean, high quality, 
your land a chance to produce a full cr 
eced is a handicap no amount of 
cultivation will ov- 
ercome. Plant 
graded seed and 
increase yields 6 







p-—poor 


IDEAL 
HOG WATERER 
BATIONAL 
MamyracT unin 
oe 





Helps Your ‘Rees 
Saves You Work 
eagle spend your time these busy 

ing ice in your bog trough- pe- 


“eile, tey water isn’t good for your 
and makes them eat more feed. 


IDEAL Hoc WATERER 


turnishes your bogs Sconstantsapely otclean, 
unc! water. S are built com- 


-o nie is eal not an extension to 


Lamp directly under it. Water feeds 
automatically, IDEALS 
are sanitary. 

their feet in the 
and foul the water. 
our dealer to see the 

EAL, the waterer with 

drinking trough inside, or 
get our illustrated circular. 
cq, NATIONAL MFC. =. 

Pz; 196 §.E. Sth SL, DES MOINES, OW: 


IDEA 





Pick Your Corn 
With the 
Shack On 


Farmer and Feeder 


just get our catalog on the 
Bioom Kar Corn Cat- 
ter and Crusher. Made 
in three sizes—one for hand 
work. It will bandle snap- 
ped corn in any condition. 
Capacity from 50 to 250 bus. 
per hour 


J. S. Bloom Mig. Co., Independence, la. 


ws a Belt Power Transmitter for 
Wour Ford? Then don't pay more than 
$12.50 for it. Simplest, hand- 





Buy the SIMPLEX. 





jest, most practical. Circular free. 

Frank R. Weisgerber, 7275.9th, Salina, Kansas 
‘ECOND-HAND Ba and Burlap. We 
\ pay highest prices and pay freight on 200 or 


more. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
LINCOLN BAG Co. - Springfield, 111. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 
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No. 16 in Sale. Miss Chief E--No. 1 in Sale. 


ELLERBROEKS’ 


Big Type Poland-China Sow Sale 


AT SHELDON SALE PAVILION 


SHELDON, IOWA, MONDAY, FEB. 10th 


50 BIG TYPE QUEENS 


The best bunch we ever drove thru asale. Backed by our long standing reputation and the Ellerbroek guarantee. 

Ellerbroek’s Leader, by Ellerbroek’s Equal, is the chief herd boar, considered one of the largest and best breeding boars livin 
assisted by Mouwsdale Jones, by Gerstdale Jones. Some of the best gilts in the offering are sired by this boar. 

And our young herd boar, King of Prospects, by Smooth Prospect, dam Maud R., out ofa daughter of Orange Boy. He i: 
half brother to the first prize litter at the National last fall. 

The most attractive sow to be sold this winter is No. 1 in the catalog, Miss Chief E. She is by Ellerbroek’s Equal and out 
Miss Chief A, by A Wonder A, the champion sow at Kansas State Fair. She will be sold bred to The Clarisman. This sho 
prove one of the most valuable litters of 1919. 

Ellerbroek’s Quality, by Ellerbroek’s Equal, out of Ellerbroek’s Lady. 

Miss Equal Jones, by Ellerbroek’s Equal, out of an A Wonder dam. 

Several good yearlings by Ellerbroek’s Leader. 

The fall gilts are a wonderfully good bunch, weighing from 500 to 600 pounds. 

Four by Mammoth Wonder and out of Miss Chief E; out of a litter of ten raised. 

One by Ellerbroek’s Leader, out of Miss Orange, the top sow in our last winter sale—will weig 











gh 600 pounds. 
The spring gilts are by Ellerbroek’s Leader, Mouwsdale Jones, and one outstanding good one by Iowa Chief, Jr., out of Pros- 
pect Lady. 


EVERYTHING IS IMMUNED 


Send for illustrated catalog. R. C. Henry will handie your mail bids. 


PETER ELLERBROEK’S SONS, Sheldon, lowa 
































Miss Wonder Price—No. 31 in Sale. 








